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NO.  I.^ 

It  would  be  as  much  against  reason  to  expect  an 
absolutist,  or  a  partisan  of  the  Romanizing  portion  of 
the  Church  of  England,  could  find  any  pleasure  in  the 
story  or  spirit  of  New  England  history,  as  to  think  that 
Franklin  Pierce,  or  his  masters^  or  their  dupes,  receive 
as  sober,  practical  truths,  the  "  glittering  generalities " 
and  Fourth-of-July  rhetoric  uttered  by  the  honest  but 
visionary  men  of  1  776. 

Sympathy  with  Puritanism  would  incur  "  the  guilt  of 
disloyalty,"  and  be,  of  itself,  downright  heresy.  It  is  a 
paradox  that  there  has  been  found  in  New  England, 
native  born,  one  imbued  with  the  principles  and  affin- 
ities which  pervade  the  pages  of  the  late  Peter  Oliver's 
"  Puritan  Commonwealth,"  a  work  commended  to  public 
attention  by  its  publishers,  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Thus  he  begins,  "  When  King  Charles,  the  Martyr, 
bestowed  a  franchise,"  etc.  * 

"  King  Charles,  the  Martyr ! "  Verily,  this  falls 
strangely  on  the  ear  of  a  New  Englander,  taught  to 
honor  a  Hampden,  to  listen  to  Milton,  or  to  venerate 
the  Eliots,  Pyms,  and  statesmen  of  the  English  Com- 
monwealth.   "  King  Charles,  the  Martyr ! " — that  capital 
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M  is  the  author's,  not  ours.  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
book ;  this  is  Mr.  Oliver's  stand-point,  and  "  King 
Charles,  the  Martyr,"  serves  to  introduce  us  to  what 
follows ;  he  is  an  honest  janitor,  and  the  reader  will  not 
find  any  views  that  could  offend  "  the  pious  Monarch," 
(page  2,)  or  be  considered  hostile  to  "the  pyramidal 
structure"  of  a  "kingly  government"  or  to  a  "loyal 
obedience,"  (page  6).  On  the  contrary,  we  have  the 
astonishing  disclosures  that  "  The  Puritan  Common- 
wealth" has  failed  to  accomplish  the  end  of  all  govern- 
ment, "in  the  preservation  of  good  order,  and  the  pre- 
vention of  immorality,"  (page  5).  His  "Sacred  Majesty" 
enlightens  us  about  "  the  atrocious  crimes  of  Puritan- 
ism," (page  4,)  and  the  excellencies  of  "  kingly  institu- 
tions," and  how  much  there  is  that  is  "bad  in  the  many," 
and  how  much  "  good  there  is  in  the  few ; "  how  poor  is 
our  admiration  for  Roger  Williams  compared  with  the 
"  superstitious  reverence  that  the  humble  Papist,  in  a 
better  spirit,  bestows  on  a  nail  paring  of  St.  Peter;" 
yes,  the  "anointed  prince"  will  enlarge  on  the  evils  of 
a  "free  press,"  (page  5,)  and  endeavor  to  destroy  our 
illusions  about  the  bugbears  of  "  tyranny  and  slavery," 
(page  6). 

Though  we  could  expect  no  favor  from  the  "Martyr" 
and  his  faithful,  we  might  have  looked  for  the  appear- 
ance of  justice;  but  now,  as  of  old,  "loyalty"  seems  to 
be  with  them,  the  nobler  attribute. 

Mr.  Oliver  thinks  that  "  perhaps  a  certain  degree  of 
moral  courage  is  necessary  to  encounter  public  opinion 
on  a  point  where  it  is  especially  sensitive,"  (page  4,)  but 
he  is  not  the  first  who  has  suffered  for  royalty.  He 
doubts  "  whether  the  whole  truth  had  ever  been  spoken," 
(page  3,)  and  yet  his  authorities  are  about  all  Puritan, 
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and  some  of  the  exceptions  are  distinguished  for  their 
mendacity.  We  are  told  that  our  histories  are  mere 
eulogies  without  discrimination,  false  and  partisan  alike 
in  fact  and  principle,  (pages  2,  32). 

These  pages  so  abound  in  remarkable  passages  that 
selections  would  be  easy,  but  that  they  oppress  us  with 
their  riches: 

"  In  the  turbid  yet  vigorous  stream  of  Puritanism  that 
England  emptied  into  the  colonies  in  1638  alone,  three 
thousand  persons  forsook  their  fatherland  for  the  sterile 
soil  and  un genial  climate  of  New  England." 

"  Priests  apostatizing,  and  flying  in  disguise  [from  the 
hounds  of  the  High  Commission],  people  abandoning 
the  Holy  Mother,  which  had  borne,  and  blessed  them, 
and  nourished  them  with  the  choicest  food,  present  a 
spectacle  sad  enough;  but  how  awful  does  it  become, 
when  we  consider  that  few  of  this  recreant  multitude 
could  have  left  the  kingdom  without  first  taking  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  and  allegiance,  and  producing  certificates 
that  they  were  in  communion  with  the  church  which 
they  had  abandoned,"  (page  48). 

But  who  were  these  "apostates  and  recreants'?"  Mr. 
Oliver  tells  us  that  they  were  "  gentlemen  of  birth  and 
fortune,  alarmed  at  the  suspension  of  Abbot,  [Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  Primate  of  '  the  Holy  Mother,']  and 
at  the  measures  which  were  adopted  [in  Star  Chamber] 
to  suppress  that  disloyalty  [Puritanism]  to  the  church 
which  he  [the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury]  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  in  fostering."  These  "measures"  orig- 
inated in  the  Star  Chamber. 

One  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
Lord  Mansfield's  time,  said,  "  We  are  told  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Star  Chamber,  a  court  the  very  name 
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whereof  is  sufficient  to  blast  all  precedents  brought  from 
it.  But  I  will  do  the  gentlemen  the  justice  to  say  they 
did  not  mean  to  adduce  them  as  authorities,  but  to  apply 
them  as  historical  anecdotes.'''^  This  is  not  Puritan,  nor 
historical,  but  judicial  evidence. 

They  did  not  "abandon"  the  church,  but  they  dis- 
tinguished between  a  Romanizing  faction  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  true  Protestant  Eeforming  Church 
of  England,  things  that  are  different  as  a  Jewel  from  a 
Heylin,  or  a  Grindall  from  a  Laud !  The  first  planters 
of  Neiv  England,  at  their  first  coming  over,  did,  in  a 
public  and  printed  address,  call  the  Church  of  England 
their    dear  mother.''^ 

Archbishop  Tillotson,  and  other  bishops  of  England, 
fifty  years  afterwards,  expressed  to  Increase  Mather,  then 
the  Minister  from  New  England  to  Old  England,  with 
such  energy  their  resentment  of  the  injury  which  had 
been  done  to  the  first  planters  of  New  England,  and  his 
great  dislike  of  Archbishop  Laud's  spirit  towards  them, 
that  the  old  Puritan  exclaims,  if  such  had  been  the 
bishops,  "  there  had  never  been  a  New  England,''  ^ 

And  what  was  the  character  of  these  "  measures '? " 
Why,  "  with  the  charter  in  their  hands,  three  thousand 
miles  away  from  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  King's  Bench 
[prison],  they  would  feel  comparatively/  safe,"  says  Mr. 
Oliver,  (page  19).  And  who  gave  these  alleged  fraudu- 
lent certificates'?  The  faithful  "priests"  of  "  the  Holy 
Mother,"  rectors  in  the  several  parishes  where  the  "  rec- 
reants" resided  and  worshipped,  and  whose  integrity 
these  very  "  priests "  certified :  and  what  was  this 
"choicest  food"  with  which  "Holy  Mother"  nourished 


1  Millar  v.  Taylor,  A.  D.  1769,  4  Bur-  2  Magnalia,  i.  229. 
rows'  Reports,  p.  2373.  3  Magnalia,  i.  227. 
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and  blessed  them  1  When  John  Cotton,  the  special 
favorite  of  Archbishop  Williams,^  found  that  process 
was  issued  to  bring  him  before  the  infamous  High  Com- 
mission, he  appealed  to  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Dorset, 
who  replied  that  for  "  drunkenness,  or  uncleanness,  or 
any  such  lesser  fault,  he  could  have  obtained  his  par- 
don," but  the  "  crime  of  non-conformity  and  Puritanism 
were  unpardonable."  ^  Laud,  who  so  longed  to  "  meet 
with  Cotton,"  was  offered  a  cardinal's  hat  from  Rome, 
on  the  very  day  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
So  near  was  "Holy  Mother"  to  Papacy,  yet  Mr.  Oliver 
is  not  troubled.  Then  did  the  "recreants  and  apostates" 
refuse  her  "  choicest  food"  and  flee  from  the  tender  em- 
braces of  Mr.  Oliver's  "  Ploly  Mother." 

"Her  garments  are  unstained  by  the  blood  of  the 
aborigines,"  (page  2).  Was  not  the  infamous  Hunt,  of 
ante-Plymouth  history,  of  the  Church]  Were  they  of 
the  Church  who  stole  the  Indians  for  exhibition  in  the 
streets  of  London '?  were  they  of  the  Church  in  Virginia 
who  provoked  the  bloody  vengeance  on  that  Colony  ? 

Mr.  Oliver's  outline  of  the  progress  of  liberty  in  the 
Colony,  against  the  opposing  influences  of  old  prejudices, 
though  written  with  no  friendly  purpose,  is  a  noble 
tribute  to  the  Puritan  spirit,  energy  and  success;  but 
why  quarrel  with  their  prudence  in  so  limiting  the  ad- 
mission to  political  rights  in  the  Colony  ?  Ah !  there 
was  more  than  one  "modest  and  prudent  priest"  (page 
10)  sent  over  "  to  superintend  the  affairs  of  religion  in 
the  Colony,"  and  the  "apostates"  and  "recreants,"  all 
covered  with  "  the  guilt  of  disloyalty,"  knew  it.  Some- 
how they  never  became  "freemen."   "  The  Holy  Mother" 


1  Letter  in  Hutchinson  Papers,  p.  249. 
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boasted  at  that  very  time  that  "  a  bishop  and  a  gover- 
nor "  would  soon  be  in  New  England  with  a  full  supply 
of  her  "  choicest  food."  ^  The  author,  in  his  zeal  and 
malignity  towards  the  Puritans,  spares  not  his  friends  in 
the  pursuit. 

John  Oldham,  the  spy  of  "the  Holy  Mother"  among 
the  Pilgrims,  the  perjurer  and  the  traitor,  receives  justice 
at  Mr.  Oliver's  hands,  but  this  we  think  was  only  an 
inadvertence ;  and  so  Oldham  is  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause 
of  Royalty  and  the  Church !  Having  described  Old- 
ham's career,  he  exclaimed,  "  Such  was  the  being  let 
loose  by  civilization  to  prowl  among  the  Indians,"  (page 
109).  This  is  not  just  to  "civilization"  generally. 
Oldham  was  the  pioneer  of  Episcopacy  in  New  Eng- 
land, and  he  represented  only  that  portion  of  civilization 
which  the  "Holy  Mother"  embraced,  and  not  that  of 
the  Pilgrims ;  for  they  made  him  run  the  gauntlet,  and 
twice  banished  him  from  the  Colony.  We  are  glad  of 
this  accidental  truth  in  Mr.  Oliver's  pages,  because  of 
recent  tender  lines  upon  Oldham,  by  some  who  are 
genuine  Puritans  in  principle,  but  keeping  the  name 
of  Episcopalians,  vainly  imagine  they  have  anything  in 
common  with  the  genuine  Episcopalianism  which  gave 
birth  to  New  England,  and  to  which  Mr.  Oliver  belongs. 


NO.  11.^ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine,  from  the  author's  pages, 
whether  he  worships  at  Canterbury  or  at  Rome.  Only 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  he  is  not  a  Puritan  of  even  the 


1  D'Ewe's  Autobiography :  London,  1845,  ii.  118.  2  January  2,  1857. 
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most  moderate  type,  and  also  has  that  wholesome  dread 
of  reform  which  was  felt  by  that  stout  Churchman  and 
man  of  honor,  Bishop  Bonner,  so  vilified  in  the  Book  of 
Martyrs  and  by  his  successor,  William  Laud.  Indeed, 
he  seems  to  be  indifferent  as  to  his  exact  stand-point 
with  his  reader,  so  that  he  is  free  to  batter  away  at  New 
England  and  "  whip  the  saints,"  the  common  enemies  of 
both  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic.    Listen  to  him : 

"  The  pulpit,  that  tremendous  engine  of  modern 
rationalism  and  individualism,  stood  out  in  the  Puritan 
sanctuary  like  some  prodigious  idol  of  fantastic  shape, 
surmounted  by  its  wooden  canopy,  and  elevated  far  up 
above  the  highest  altar  the  Catholic  church  had  ever 
reared.  Its  wide-open,  insatiable  jaws  swallowed  up 
altar,  priest  "and  sacrifice,"  (page  159). 

This  would  have  edified  Queen  Mary  herself. 

There  are  scattered  up  and  down  these  pages  enough 
of  such  horrors  to  cloy  the  most  insatiable  appetite ;  but 
we  have  room  for  only  one  more : 

"  The  principles  of  religious  conservatism  can  never 
receive  protection  from  the  ranks  of  the  preachers.  The 
pulpit,  unless  sheltered  by  the  altar,  becomes  a  demo- 
cratic toy  Sir  William  Berkeley,  of  Virginia,  might 

well  dread  that  class  of  ministers,"  (page  431). 

This  Sir  William,  of  congenial  temper  with  the  au- 
thor, is  he  who  wished  that  the  ministers  even  in  that 
Colony  "  would  pray  oftener  and  preach  less,"  and  who 
thanked  God  that  there  were  "  no  free  schools  nor  print- 
ing there,  and  hoped  there  would  not  be  for  a  hundred 
years."  Ah !  what  an  error  in  our  Lord's  commission 
to  '''preach  the  gospel!"  So  efi'ectually  did  Berkeley 
diffuse  these  principles,  that  Mr.  Blair,  the  projector  of 
William's  and  Mary's  College,  found  that  the  want  of 
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schools,  and  proper  seminaries  for  religion  and  learning, 
was  such  a  damp  upon  all  attempts  for  the  propagation 
of  the  [Puritan]  gospel,  that  little  could  be  hoped  for, 
without  first  removing  that  obstacle. 

Probably  most  readers  will  conclude,  from  the  two 
passages  just  cited,  that  the  author  is  really  in  the 
communion  of  the  Komish  Church,  as  no  son  of  "  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America"  can,  with  any  consistency,  use  that  language 
of  his  own  church.  In  our  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer," 
the  edition  "  permitted "  by  Bishop  Onderdonk,  and 
therefore  it  must  he  pure^  no  altar  is  named,  but  simply 
the  puritanical  "  Lord's  Table  ; "  nor — I  shudder  as  I 
tell  it — does  the  author's  (])  "  Holy  Mother"  in  England 
once  refer  to  the  altar  in  the  "  Communion  Service,"  but 
still  adheres  to  what  Mr.  Oliver  must  consider  as  her  ^ 
apostacy,  when,  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
Puritanism  began  to  pull  down  altars  and  perpetrate 
such  like  desecrations.^ 

But,  if  the  reader  has  yet  any  doubt  as  to  the  author's 
communion,  hear  once  more  : 

"  Ought  we  not  to  have  gentle  thoughts  of  Charles's 
memory,  [and  Henrietta's  too,]  when  we  consider  that 
his  last  wishes  for  New  England  were,  that  the  Holy 
Eaith  which  had  rendered  the  Mother  Country  glorious 
for  eight  centuries,  might  bless  the  colonies  that  had 
xeceived  her  namel"  (page  50). 

"Rome,  the  peculiar  bugbear  of  Puritanism,"  (page 
253).  "Her  enemies  have  admitted  the  singular  success 
of  her  priesthood,  in  bringing  over  to  the  Christian  Faith 
the  mysterious  aborigines  of  America  While 

1  Wheatley  on  the  Common  Prayer,      net's  Hist,  of  Reformation,  London  ed., 
Bohn's  ed.,  1852,  ch.  vi.,  pp.  3—5.  Bur-      1841,  vol.  i.,  pp.  407,  408. 
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Protestants  have  eagerly  sought  for  good  trading-posts, 
she  has  more  wisely  looked  for  the  best  site  for  churches," 
(page  257). 

"  Pure  Romanism  was,  perhaps,  never  exhibited  more 
gracefully  than  in  the  French  and  English  settlements 
of  the  New  World,"  (page  253).  "The  Jesuit  adopted 
the  Indian  habits,  conforming  to  his  outward  life,  and 
became  as  one  of  the  tribe  Instead  of  demolish- 
ing the  natural  religion  of  the  Indians,  he  directed  its 

energy,  and  inspired  it  with  an  object  Fragrant 

woods  of  the  forest  furnished  materials,  which  his  own 
ingenuity  carved  into  seraphs  and  saints,  [idols,  or 
only  images '?]  Sweet-smelling  gums  exuded  from  trees, 
which  spread  an  odor  equally  agreeable  [to  the  Deity 

or  to  the  Indian  ]]  with  that  of  incense  And  the 

rays  of  the  morning  sun,  pouring  through  the  window 
of  the  little  chancel,  both  gilded  and  sanctified  the  holy 

work  The  wild  forests  of  America  no  longer 

resound  with  hymns  to  the  Virgin,  chanted  in  lan- 
guages unknown  to  civilization  They  have  all 

fled,  and  with  them  has  fled  away  the  glory  of  the 
Jesuit  missions. 

"  In  this  way,  the  Jesuits  succeeded  in  teaching  Euro- 
pean virtues,  and  not  teaching  European  vices  

Let  all  honor,  then,  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  America,"  (pages  253 — 258). 

That  such  a  pen  could  do  anything  but  detract  from 
the  labors  of  the  Eliots,  and  Mayhews,  and  Brainards, 
and  Kirklands,  is  not  to  be  expected ;  nor  could  it  fail 
"  to  remember  that  the  efl*orts  of  both  were  voluntary, 
and  had  no  connection  with  the  established  religion  of 
Massachusetts,"  (page  249).  In  his  admiration  for  the 
Jesuits,  that   "  zealous   priesthood,"  (page  254,)  the 
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author  well  nigh  forgot  to  contrast  the  missions  of  the 
Anglican  church  in  Virginia  with  the  mission  of  New 
England.  In  reply  to  the  question,  what  was  done  for 
the  eternal  welfare  of  the  aborigines  there  T'  he  answers 
that  they  made  the  mistake  of  the  Puritans  in  not 
"  assuming  the  habits  of  the  forest,  and  adopting  the 
customs  of  the  wilderness,"  (page  251,)  that  is,  in  not 
becoming  savages.  They  did  baptize  Pocahontas,  (page 
252,)  but,  after  having  been  preserved  from  starvation 
by  the  generous  donations  of  the  Indians,  they  "  pro- 
voked their  deadly  hatred,  and  were  obliged  to  resort  to 
an  exterminating  war,"  (page  253). 

This  beggarly  account  is  all  that  the  author  can  find 
to  the  credit  of  his  "Holy  Mother"  in  England,  except 
the  following  modest  note,  and  its  sanguine  hope  for 
Hudson's  Bay,  which  we  copy  from  the  small  type  at  the 
foot  of  page  253 : 

"  The  English  missions  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
Pacific  Islands  fully  show  what  the  Anglican  church 
can  do,  and  present  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  wretched 
results  of  Puritanism,  as  exhibited  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  missionaries  will 
soon  have  courage  to  penetrate  the  va&t  territories  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company." 

Soon !  quite  soon  !  as  England  has  had  undisputed 
possession  there  only  since  the  formal  surrender  of 
Canada,  in  1760 — only  a  century. 

If  the  author  does  not  belong  to  Rome,  where  does 
he  hail  from  ?  Is  there  a  new  sect — a  hybrid  species  ? 
But  enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  temper  and 
afi'ections  which  pervade  this  singular  conglomeration 
of  pious  drivel  about  sacred  wafers,  and  unworthy  falsi- 
fications of  history. 
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The  modern  eulogies  of  the  Romish  priest  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  Christianity  and  civilization,  are  falsified  by 
his  own  record.  Literature  can  afford  but  few  parallels 
to  the  missionary  journals  of  the  Jesuits.  Never  was 
Christianity  so  utterly  degraded,  so  abominably  defiled, 
as  by  them. 

The  truth  about  them  is  simply  this :  the  English  and 
French  were  rival  occupants  of  American  territory.  The 
Englishman  was  a  Protestant,  and  the  Frenchman  was 
a  Papist,  or,  as  Mr.  Oliver  would  say,  "  of  the  Galilean 
Church."    The  Jesuit  was  his  servant. 

The  French,  not  less  mercenary,  but  more  crafty,  early 
won  the  savage  heart,  and  turned  it  against  the  English 
heretic,  infused  with  the  bitterest  of  all  hatreds — the 
animosity  of  religion. 

The  Jesuit  did  not  carry  civilization  to  the  Indian,  for 
he  adopted  the  life  of  the  savage ;  not  the  Gospel,  for  he 
but  supplanted  the  pow-wow,  and  the  new  superstitions 
were  scarce  better  than  the  old  diabolisms,  and,  to  the 
Indian,  the  change  was  almost  an  apostasy ;  he  did  not 
preach  the  Gospel,  but  debased  it  to  a  few  manipulations. 

Father  Le  Moine,  revisiting  the  Iroquois  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1653,  "  baptized  little  skeletons  who  awaited, 
perhaps,  only  this  drop  of  the  precious  blood  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  and  he  piously  records  that  the  natives,  with 
superstitious  awe,  thought  that  he,  like  their  own  wiz- 
ards, "had  to  do  with  the  devil." ^  Mr.  Oliver  tells  the 
literal  truth  when  he  says  that  the  Jesuit,  "  instead  of 
demolishing  the  natural  religion  of  the  Indians,  directed 
its  energy,  and  inspired  it  with  an  object;"  and  such 
revolting  statements  and  devilish  practices  as  those  cited 

»  Doc.  Hist,  of  New  York,  i.  30,  37,  40,  49. 
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from  the  Jesuit's  own  journals  illustrate  what  Mr.  Oliver 
admiringly  (page  259)  describes  as  that  "  happy  blending 
of  religion  with  nature  which  the  Jesuits  only  accom- 
plished." Such  w^as  the  Christian  faith  the  poor  savage 
gained  from  "  this  zealous  priesthood,"  (page  254). 

By  the  superiority  of  civilization,  the  Jesuit  became 
the  head  of  the  tribe.  Of  implicit  faith,  disciplined  to 
self-negation  in  the  school  of  Loyola,  the  progeny  of 
the  inquisition,  and  envenomed  with  its  deadly  hatred, 
unscrupulous  masters  of  intrigue,  these  men,  the  worthy 
emissaries  of  Papal  France,  instigated  the  savage  to 
ceaseless  hostility  against  the  English  heretics,  whom 
they  represented  as  the  enemies  of  the  true  God.  They 
waked  the  deadly  war-whoop ;  they  incited  the  stealthy 
Indian  to  fire  the  planter's  solitary  cabin  with  the  mid- 
night torch  ;  to  scatter  the  brains  of  the  helpless  inmates 
with  the  tomahawk,  and  at  their  feet  were  laid  the 
bloody  trophies  of  the  scalping-knife.  The  promised 
boon  of  these  ghastly  deeds  was  heaven ! 

In  the  midst  of  the  universal  joy  and  gratitude  in 
New  England,  excited  by  the  surrender  of  Canada  in 
1760,  the  patriotic  Dr.  Mayhew,  (one  of  Berkeley's  and 
Mr.  Oliver's  "  preachers,")  referring  to  the  savage  cruelty 
and  treachery  of  the  French,  said : 

"  Whatever  they  may  deserve,  we  certainly  owe  more 
reverence  to  ourselves  and  to  human  nature,  than  at 
once  to  dishonor  and  debase  both,  by  retaliating  their 
perfidy  and  barbarity.  This  were  as  much  beneath  us, 
and  even  more,  than  for  a  man  of  virtue  and  true  honor 
to  become  a  common  executioner.  Such  work  is  fit  only 
for  them  and  for  Am,  '  whose  work  they  use  to  do.'  "  ^ 


1  Discourses  on  the  entire  reduction  of  Canada.    Boston  :  1760,  pp.  31,  57. 
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One  hundred  years  later,  in  this  year  of  grace,  in 
Mayhew's  own  city,  by  a  son  of  New  England,  under 
the  imprint  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  publishing 
houses,  such  men,  under  the  guise  of  historical  truth, 
are  held  up  as  worthy  of  a  statue.  What  folly,  what 
presumption,  will  greet  us  next 


NO.  III.^ 

The  author's  general  reflections  on  the  character  of 
Puritanism,  at  the  close  of  the  book,  would  have  been 
a  fitting  and  honest  introduction  to  the  work,  and  had 
it  been  so  arranged  the  purchaser  would  have  been  fairly 
dealt  with. 

The  custom  among  lovers  of  fictitious  narratives,  in 
their  impatience  to  unravel  the  plot,  to  read  the  last 
chapter  first,  would  operate,  in  this  case,  as  a  wholesome 
precaution  to  the  buyer  against  the  waste  of  his  money, 
unless  he  is  collecting  "  curiosities  of  literature,"  and  to 
the  reader  against  loss  of  time  and  patience,  unless  he 
would  relish  a  new  rival  of  Baron  Munchausen,  or  find 
a  compeer  of  the  hero  of  Gadshill  in  story  telling. 

It  is  already  shown  that  the  author  is  really  a  Romish 
devotee,  too  sickly  to  breathe  the  bracing  air  of  Puritan 
New  England,  and  refreshed  by  the  "  agreeable  incense" 
(page  257)  of  the  altar.  His  dread  of  Protestantism  is 
as  great  as  was  Paul's  hatred  of  Christianity,  but  he  is 
exceedingly  mad  against  Puritanism.  Thus  he  defines 
and  describes  this  sum  of  all  villanies : 

"  Puritanism  grew  out  of  the  English  as  Protestantism 
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out  of  the  Eoman  Church.  It  fattened  upon  the  in- 
firmities of  bishops  as  did  the  latter  upon  those  of  the 
popes.  It  was,  in  short,  the  Protestantism  of  England ; 
and  it  regarded  the  throne  of  the  primate  with  the  same 
horror  with  which  Lutheranism  viewed  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,"  (page  486). 

"  Puritanism  did  not  come  behind  other  forms  of 
Protestantism  in  divesting  the  Sacred  Scriptures  of  their 

true  worth  and  dignity  It  was  independent  of  all 

spiritual  authority  ;  it  presumptuously  hoped  to  displace 
that  noble  Church,  which,  since  the  days  of  its  Catholic 
defenders,  has  neither  altered  an  article  of  its  creed  (?) 
nor  a  principle  of  its  government^''  (p^g^  493). 

This  last  is  not  disputed,  but  the  same  principle  is 
the  life  of  every  hierarchy,  under  whatever  innocent 
appellation  it  may  be  disguised,  even  in  the  modest  and 
demure  "association"  or  "consociation." 

Puritanism  is  "  an  enemy  to  civil  and  religious  liberty, 

and  advocates  the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  Bible  

And  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  reflect  that  the  peculiar- 
ities of  Puritanism  were  more  or  less  remotely  connected 
with  the  unrestricted  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  .  .  .  . 
the  sacred  writings  were  torn  from  the  custody  of  the 
church,  and  given  indiscriminately  into  the  hands  of  the 
laity ;  and  Luther,  the  founder  of  private  reasoning, 
being  followed  by  his  disciples  generally,  they  (the 
sacred  writings)  have  been  the  cause  of  all  manner  of 
infidelity  :"...."  Protestantism  has  trained  its  chil- 
dren into  infidelity,"  (pages  489 — 491;)  "it  derives  its 
genius  from  the  theoracy  of  stubborn  Israel." 

These  are  but  specimens ;  a  hundred  other  equally 
"  elegant  extracts "  might  be  easily  culled  from  this  rich 
deposit.    We  can  almost  imagine  that  the  author  has 
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been  looking  over  the  notes  of  a  Pacheco,  in  the  Council 
of  Trent,  who  deprecated  the  translation  of  Scripture  in 
the  vulgar  tongue  as  a  serious  evil,  alleging  that  for  ages 
the  Scriptures  had  not  existed,  even  among  the  Jews,  in 
the  vernacular ;  indeed,  Mr.  Oliver  would  have  found 
more  congenial  minds  in  the  Tridentine  Council,  than  in 
New  England.  Doubtless  he  would  have  been  shocked 
at  the  irreverent  jest  of  those  holy  fathers,  that  "  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  worked  in  the  council,  always  came  in 
a  portmanteau  from  Rome."  ^ 

Still  dwelling  "  on  the  character  of  Puritanism,"  Mr. 
Oliver  informs  us  that — 

"  Since  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  praises  of  the  Su- 
preme Being  had  been  chanted  in  the  wildernesses  of 
New  England.  The  forests  teemed  with  gorgeous  life, 
and  not  a  brook  babbled  its  sportive  way,  but  glistened 
with  the  gambols  of  innumerable  fish !  Nature,  animate 
and  inanimate,  was  full  of  joyous  freedom,  and  the  lord 
of  the  domain  roved  about  unmindful  of  the  glitter  of 
gold  or  the  splendor  of  courts.  This  system  of  nature 
Puritanism  subverted  ! "  (page  484). 

Certainly,  this  mischievous  Puritanism  ought  to  be 
looked  after,  if  it  did  all  that ;  but  really,  did  Puritanism 
affect  even  the  fishes,  and  prevent  them  from  glistening 
and  gamboling  1  So  early  was  the  sin  of  dancing  re- 
buked by  Puritanism  ]  But  this  fact  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Oliver  in  his  "  Historical  Review,"  and,  therefore, 
must  not  be  doubted,  but  left  with  all  its  weight  against 
Puritanism. 

Nor  can  we  dispute  that  "the  lord  of  the  domain 
roved  about  unmindful  of  the  glitter  of  gold  or  the 

1  Hist,  of  Council  of  Trent,  by  Buckley,  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  London,, 
pp.  52,  365. 
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splendor  of  courts,"  but  then  he  did  love  wampum  ! 
Thus  "  Puritanism  subjugated  nature  !"  "  It  had  an  eye 
to  the  things  of  Caesar  as  well  as  to  those  of  Heaven," 
but  Eome  was  not  mercenary  !  "  It  defaced  the  moral 
landscape  of  Catholicism ;  it  taught  the  grievous  error, 
that  liberty  is  worth  more  to  humanity  than  the  disci- 
pline of  obedience ;  it  scorned  the  sacrificial  service  of  the 
altar,''  and,  most  remarkable  of  all,  the  "concessions 
of  Puritanism  to  popular  liberty  were  obtained  only  by 
popular  power,"  (pages  484 — 489). 

Mr.  Oliver  says  that  Puritanism  had  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  literature,  but  he  wonders  what  the  four  rich 
Boston  booksellers,  in  1685,  sold !  and  he  censures  its 
superstition  (pages  487,  488),  though  it  was  "  a  super- 
stitious age,"  (Preface,  page  iii.) 

He  revels  amid  the  mummery,  the  man-millinery,  the 
wax  candles  (made  of  coal  gas),  the  "agreeable  incense," 
the  obsolete  nonsense,  and  dead  men's  bones,  the  heaps 
of  grotesque  and  monstrous  rubbish,  accumulated  by 
knavery  and  superstition  in  the  Papal  church,  while  he 
loses  many  a  night's  rest  at  the  supposed  discovery  of  a 
witch  in  New  England,  and  is  horrified  at  the  desecration 
of  the  Bible  distributed  among  the  common  people.  He 
worships  "  Holy  Mother"— "the  Catholic  Church"— for 
her  holy  zeal  in  wasting  heretics,  and  reads,  with  gent- 
lest interest,  the  diabolical  details  of  her  fifty  millions 
of  victims ;  while  he  shudders  at  the  punishment  of  a 
Quaker  in  New  England  for  entering  the  meeting-house, 
on  the  Lord's  day,  in  a  state  of  nudity  ! 
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Plentiful  citations  from  the  pages  of  this  work  have 
proved  that  its  author  is  a  hearty  hater  of  Protestantism 
in  all  its  manifestations,  political  and  religious,  and  that 
he  is  especially  bitter  towards  the  English  school  of  Re- 
formers ;  of  whose  principles  Puritanism,  as  he  says,  is 
the  quintessence. 

Nothing  is  more  apparent,  in  these  chapters,  than  his 
uneasiness,  restlessness,  in  his  own  liberty ;  he  knows 
not  how  to  use  it  for  himself,  and  he  cannot  behold, 
with  any  equanimity  of  temper,  the  happiness  which 
others  have  in  its  possession ;  he  is  an  unhappy,  discon- 
tented person,  born  too  late  in  the  Christian  era  by  at 
least  four  centuries. 

He  chuckles  over  the  discovery  of  a  mare's  nest ; 
imagines  that  he  finds  something  in  New  England  anal- 
ogous to  the  high  commission  or  star  chamber,  or  other 
machinery  of  despotism  in  old  England,  and  makes 
heroes  of  the  profligate  Maverick,  whom  he  calls  "  a 
Catholic  priest"  (page  421);  of  Robert  Child,  the  luck- 
less hunter  for  gold  mines  in  Kittery,  and  others  of  that 
feather,  whose  portraits  the  reader  shall  have  presently  ; 
these  he  canonizes  as  heroes  "  in  the  generous  enterprise 
of  achieving  civil  and  religious  liberty!"  (page  420), 
because  they  were  the  leaders  in  a  gang  of  traitors  and 
conspirators  against  the  goodly  Commonwealth  in  its 
first  period  of  existence,  and  attempted  the  overthrow  of 
the  defensive  policy  to  which  it  was  driven  by  the  cease- 
less intrigues  of  the  "  Catholic "  party  in  "  England." 
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The  author  deprecates  intolerance  in  Xew  England, 
but  gloats  over  its  perfection  in  Old  England ;  he  is 
enthusiastic  at  the  spirit  of  disobedience  in  the  Colony, 
but  is  dissolved  in  sorrov^-  at  its  awful  doings  at  home ; 
lovaltv  to  the  crown  is  noble,  to  the  Commonwealth 
detestable  :  authority  in  the  clergy  is  sacred,  in  the  laity 
it  is  odious  ;  and  so  this  redoubtable  champion  of  --King 
Charles,  the  Alartyr,'*  of  that  Holy  Priesthood,  the 
Jesuits."  and  of  the  popes  and  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
church,  is  compelled  to  don  and  dolf  his  piinciples  to 
suit  the  emergency,  but,  like  the  player  in  another  farce 
(comedy),  he  observes  Bottom's  counsel,  and  never  for- 
gets to  show  at  least  half  his  face,  when  he  is  most 
terrible. 

Thus,  when  he  is  exhibiting  the  principles  of  liberty, 
wrouo-ht  out  in  Xew  Eno^land  in  all  their  deformitv  and 
repulsiveness,  as  he  deems  it,  he  deepens  the  shade  of 
the  picture  by  an  apt  quotation  from  the  address  of  the 
bishops,  in  16S7,  to  James  IL,  the  perjured  conspirator 
against  English  liberty,  when  he  was  deep  in  the  plot 
to  subvert  the  constitution,  and  introduce  Papacy  into 
England — the  scheme  so  shamefully  upset  by  Puritan- 
ism, in  the  second  revolution.  It  is  the  glory,"  said 
they,  of  the  Anglican  (I)  church,  that  she  inculcates 
due  obedience  to  lawful  authority,  and  has  been,  in  her 
principles  and  practice,  ever  most  unquestionably  loyal'' 
(page        — not  a  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Oliver.  Again, 

On  the  day  of  the  execution  of  the  traitor  Russell,  the 
University  of  Oxford  [of  course]  declared  'submission 
and  obedience,  clear,  absolute,  and  without  exxeption,  to 
he  the  badge  and  character  of  the  Church  of  England^ 

These.''  says  our  author,  -are  sentiments  of  the  highest 
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sublimity^  for  they  are  echoes  of  the  voice  of  Jehovah'' ! ! 
(page  483). 

Are  there  many  men  in  our  community  holding  such 
sentiments  as  these  ]  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  a 
man  born  and  educated  in  New  England  can  really  have 
so  little  of  manhood  in  him  as  this  would  indicate ;  such 
an  excess  of  folly,  so  little  of  self-respect,  as  to  publish 
it  to  the  world  !  For  his  own  reputation,  we  will  rather 
suppose  him  to  be  suffering  under  hallucination,  rather 
than  a  sane  man. 

Mr.  Oliver  is  about  as  well  armed  for  his  attack  on 
the  spirit  and  institutions  of  Puritanism  in  both  Eng- 
lands,  as  was  Don  Quixote  for  his  encounter  with  the 
windmill.  He  is  like  an  ancient  knight,  laden  with 
armor,  who  should  attempt  to  meet  his  foe  in  modern 
warfare.  He  was  unfortunate  in  living  in  New  England 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century,  for  his  highest  happiness 
would  have  been  in  the  cell  of  the  monk,  far  away  from 
"  the  whistle  of  the  steam  engine,"  (page  483,)  or  any  of 
the  so-called  improvements  in  the  political  or  religious 
condition  of  man,  since  Christendom  was  set  agog  by  the 
Reformation  and  Protestantism. 

Mr.  Oliver  selects  for  "a  more  extended  notice"  the 
abortive  attempts  of  Maverick  and  his  associates  against 
the  Massachusetts  policy  of  self-defence,  because  it  illus- 
trates the  principles  which  distinguished  New  England, 
and  we  take  issue  with  him  in  that  case,  premising 
that  it  illustrates  the  value  of  his  book  for  accuracy, 
completeness,  or  even  the  semblance  of  historical  truth. 
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NO. 

It  is  especially  true  of  New  England  that  her  secret 
and  real  history  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  her 
legislative  records.  These  are  as  the  calyx  to  the  flower. 
New  England  is  not  only  genealogically,  but  philosophi- 
cally and  politically  the  daughter  of  Old  England.  She 
had  her  birth  in  a  religious  age,  and  this  is  the  distin- 
guished feature  of  her  history.  Her  domestic  policy  had 
the  most  intimate  reference  to  the  current  of  events,  the 
drift  of  affairs  in  England,  and  comprehended  a  rigid 
scrutiny  of  the  character  and  designs  of  the  few  men  who 
ruled  at  the  council  board.  New  England  was  colonized 
by  men  of  intelligence,  energy  and  virtue ;  not  by  adven- 
turers, children  of  want,  the  scum  of  the  streets,  ^uch  as 
formed  the  staple  of  Virginia,  but  by  men,  who,  had  they 
remained  in  England,  would  have  ranked  with  the  best 
in  the  English  Commonwealth.  They  left  England  upon 
distinct,  well  understood  principles,  and  a  pretty  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  great  questions  at  issue  between  the 
Stuarts  and  the  people  of  England. 

They  watched  with  the  assiduity  of  freemen  and  pat- 
riots every  movement  of  the  court,  and  every  step  in  the 
struggle  for  constitutional  rights ;  and  though  a  mere 
handful,  away  ofi"  in  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  they 
were  watched  by  the  ministers  with  the  jealous  fear  of 
the  despot.  We  need  quote  no  higher  tribute  to  the 
character  of  the  New  England  fathers,  than  the  sleepless 
suspicion  and  anxiety  manifested  towards  them  by  the 
orders  in  Council,  and  the  busy  attempts  to  stop  the  emi- 
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gration  to  these  Puritan  Colonies.  We  deem  it  safe  to 
assert  that  Miss  Aikin,  upon  a  more  careful  examination 
of  the  evidence,  would  not  have  questioned  the  fact  that 
Hazel  rig,  Pym,  Hampden  and  Cromwell  had  embarked 
for  New  England.  Had  not  the  Council  prevented  their 
departure,  how  different  had  been  the  story  of  English 
history  !  Undeniably  the  hand  of  God  was  in  this.  Of 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  Charles 
II.  wrote  to  Clarendon,  "  certainly  he  is  too  dangerous  a 
man  to  let  live,  if  we  can  honestly  put  him  out  of  the 
way."  And  he  was  executed  because  he  was,  Burnet 
says,  an  uncompromising  advocate  of  the  principle  that 
all  power  is  delegated  from  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
This  is  the  extreme  of  Puritanism,  horrible  to  Mr.  Oliver. 

The  men  and  the  principles  causing  the  settlement  of 
New  England,  are  set  forth  in  Macaulay's  articles  on 
Hampden  and  Milton,  written  before  his  pen  was  de- 
flected from  historical  truth  by  pabulum  and  civilities 
from  the  crown.  The  men  of  New  England  were  in 
active  life  when  James  of  Scotland  succeeded  Elizabeth. 
When  James  uttered  the  maxim  of  "no  bishop,  no  king," 
he  was  true  to  the  principle  of  the  Scottish  church,  and 
merely  exchanged  its  external  form.  It  was  the  same 
thing  under  another  name. 

Kapin  says  that  he  was  neither  a  sound  Protestant  nor 
a  true  Catholic.  One  can  hardly  help  owning,  that  he 
had  never  much  at  heart  the  interests  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  he 
made  public  and  constant  profession  of  the  same  to  his 
dying  day.  He  believed,  probably,  that  every  religion 
was  good,  provided  it  taught  obedience  to  sovereigns,  and 
preserved  the  hierarchy,  which  he  considered  as  a  funda- 
mental article ;  that  he  did  not  scruple  to  profess  himself 
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a  Protestant ;  nor  would  he  repress  the  growth  of  the 
Eomi'sh  religion  in  England,  since,  according  to  his  no- 
tions, the  two  religions  were  equally  good,  provided  he 
could  be  Pope ;  but  if  he  could  have  executed  his  chi- 
merical project  of  reconciling  the  two  religions,  probably 
all  the  advantage  would  have  been  on  the  side  of  the 
Papists. 

He  was  for  years  befooled  by  Spain  with  the  idea  of  > 
getting  a  wife  for  "  Baby  Charles,"  for  so  he  esteemed 
and  called  his  son ;  during  this  time  the  Spanish  minister, 
Gondomar,  had  the  king  in  leading  strings  ;  to  Spain  he 
sacrificed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  Gondomar  ruled  him 
in  all  that  pertained  to  the  interests  in  America ;  yet 
"  Baby  "  went  to  the  Spanish  Court  in  vain.  Finally, 
by  giving  to  France  and  to  Romanism  all  Canada,  and 
Acadia,  and  engaging  by  solemn  oath  that  their  children  ^ 
should  be  educated  in  the  Romish  faith,  the  "  baby"  was 
married  to  Henrietta. 

During  James's  whole  reign,  the  interests  of  his  king- 
dom were  neglected,  and  his  mind  was  absorbed  in  these 
merely  personal  designs.  The  sentiments  of  his  people 
were  derided ;  to  secure  the  Spanish  match,  he  virtually 
abolished  the  laws  against  the  Papists,  and  gave  them  a 
full  toleration,  and  so  he  did  to  conciliate  France :  at  the 
same  time  he  persecuted  the  Puritans  with  the  greatest 
animosity,  because  they  pleaded  the  constitution  against 
his  monstrous  claims  for  the  prerogative ;  he  had  with 
his  own  hand  torn  out  from  the  Journal  of  the  House  of 
Commons  their  protestation  affirming  the  parliamentary 
rights  of  the  subjects  of  England,  because  it  was  incon- 
sistent with  his  rights  and  the  honor  of  his  crown. 

The  "  baby  "  proved  himself  a  good  husband,  but  the 
Puritans  did  not  care  for  that  particularly :  he  wanted 
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money,  and  took  it  without  leave,  and  because  they  said, 
in  Parliament,  that  they  didn't  like  it,  he  hurried  them 
off  to  prison,  which  they  thought  totally  incompatible 
with  all  liberty,  though  it  was  perfectly  consistent  with 
Mr.  Oliver's  "  sentiments  of  the  highest  sublimity,''  that  is, 
of  "  submission  and  obedience,  clear,  absolute,  and  with- 
out exception  " !  (page  483.)  Charles  was  in  fact  abso- 
lute; in  him  the  Regal  and  Episcopal  powers  were  united, 
and  he  ruled  without  a  Parliament — and  both  property 
and  personal  liberty,  except  for  himself,  were  treated  as 
obsolete,  effete  institutions ;  but,  says  Hume,  "  the  genius 
of  the  people  ran  violently  towards  liberty."  The  right- 
hand  man,  the  arch  conspirator  in  vindicating  and  real- 
izing "  these  sentiments  of  the  highest  sublimity^'  was 
William  Laud. 


NO.  YI.^ 

And  now  another  of  Mr.  Oliver's  "  anointed  "  friends 
appears ;  Charles  II.  abjured  Protestantism  just  before 
he  left  France ;  on  the  day  he  arrived  in  London  he 
accepted  a  Bible  from  good  old  Mr.  Arthur  Jackson, 
promising  that  it  should  be  the  rule  of  his  actions,  and 
passed  the  same  night  with  Mistress  Palmer,  afterward 
Lady  Castlemaine ;  \ie  privately  received  one  of  Mr.  Oliver's 
"  sacred  wafers  "  at  the  Romish  chapel,  and  on  the  same 
day  openly  communed  at  the  Protestant  chapel ;  he  pro- 
fessed to  be  a  Protestant,  and  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  1662  dealt  such  a  blow  to  the  "  Church  of  England{?) 
that  by  the  last  census  it  appears  she  is  in  a  minority  of 
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less  than  one-third  of  the  population,  and  has  thus  be- 
come "virtually  a  dissenting "  church  ;  finally,  to  seal 
his  hypocrisy,  he  received  extreme  unction  from  his  priest, 
Huddleston,  but,  says  Burnet,  the  sacred  wafer  stuck 
in  his  throat." 

Immediately  after  this,  Ken,  a  Prelate  of  the  Church 
of  England,  pronounced  absolution"  over  him,  and  then 
presented  his  bastard  son,  the  fruit  of  his  adulterous  con- 
nection with  a  French  woman,  for  his  blessing.  The  last 
words  of  this  dirty  anointed  "  were — Do  not  let  poor 
Nelly  starve ;  "  and  so  died  this  head  of  the  Church  of 
England  I  Church  and  State  I  Church  and  the  D — 1 1 

His  profligacy  involved  him  in  debt ;  and  he  accepted 
an  annuity  from  the  king  of  France,  with  whom  he  had 
laid  a  formal  plan  to  subvert  the  religion  and  constitution 
of  England.  James,  his  brother,  succeeded  him  as  the 
head  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but  lived  and  died  a 
Eomanist. 

Such  were  the  principles,  and  such  the  men,  whom  the 
men  of  Xew  England  detested,  abhorred  ;  but,  to  whom, 
Mr.  Oliver  declares,  "  submission  and  obedience,  clear, 
absolute,  and  without  exception,  to  be  the  badges  and 
character  of  the  Church  of  England  of  the  highest  sub- 
limity." 

The  people  of  England  were  so  imbued  with  Puritan- 
ism, that  they  dispensed  with  the  Stuarts  ever  after,  and 
one  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  nice  punctilios  of  Mr.  Oli- 
ver and  these  self-styled  Protestants,  who  carp  at  the 
alleged  inconsistencies  of  a  Cromwell,  or  at  the  revolu- 
tion of  1689.  The  Stuarts  were  like  the  boat-racers  on 
the  Back  Bay,  they  faced  fairly  enough,  but  they  pulled 
with  all  their  might  the  other  way. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  incidents  at  the  settle- 
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ment  of  New  England.  We  have  already  shown  the 
character  and  intelligence  of  the  colonists,  the  hatred 
and  espionage  of  the  Romish  and  despotic  ministers  of 
England  towards  us,  and  that  we  acted  purely  on  the 
defensive. 

Among  his  many  virtues,  William  Laud  was  distin- 
guished for  his  modesty  ;  it  might  be  unjust  to  call  him 
an  intriguer^  but  he  had  a  wonderful  tact  of  getting  nom- 
inated on  committees,  and  it  was  remarkable  how  uni- 
formly these  same  committees  reported  him  for  the  chief 
places ;  in  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that  whoever  went  to 
the  Council  Board,  the  Star  Chamber,  or  any  other  room, 
would  find  Laud,  or  his  minions  there,  so  that  Laud 
seemed  to  personify  the  government.  But  at  last  he  got 
his  deserts.  His  own  journal  affords  a  curious  exhibition 
of  his  character. 

He  was  personally  known  to  some  of  our  New  England 
men.  He  had  a  strong  attachment  to  John  Cotton  ;  but 
Laud  never  convinced  them  of  his  good  will  toward  them; 
and  they  repelled  his  solicitude  and  attention  to  their 
affairs.  They  knew  him  to  be  their  active,  unscrupulous 
enemy;  they  knew  that  he  promoted  every  settlement 
and  all  interests,  which  promised  to  depress  and  injure 
them;  they  knew  that  he  had  agents  and  spies  upon 
them,  in  Maine,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  even  in  Plymouth ;  that  he  was  the  prime  mover  of 
every  measure  of  the  government  against  them  or  their 
friends,  in  England  or  the  Colony ;  that  he  had  a  system- 
atic plan  to  introduce  into  the  plantations  the  religious 
apd  political  despotisms  which  he  was  seeking  to  estab- 
lish in  England;  that  there  was  a  unity  between  the 
friends  of  religious  liberty  and  constitutional  rights  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  they  knew  that  their  charters 
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and  the  foiTQs  of  law  would  be  violated  without  hesita- 
tion, while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would,  at  every  turn, 
be  construed  with  the  utmost  severity  against  them. 
They  knew  the  reckless,  treacherous,  and  insidious  pol- 
icy of  Laud,  and  his  steady  design  to  destroy  their  free- 
dom. He  had  driven  them  from  England,  and  pursued 
them  across  the  Atlantic.  Hatred  that  could  follow  them 
so  far  they  did  well  to  watch  against.  Especially  as  it 
was  armed  with  all  the  authority  of  a  perverted  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  a  t}Tant 


XO.  VII.^ 

Having  gained  a  settlement  in  Xew  England  on  unoc- 
cupied territory,  the  Pilgrims  resolved  to  defend,  and  did 
defend  their  place  of  refuge  against  their  enemies.  They 
had  a  genuine  Puritan  love  of  liberty ;  they  had  the  intel- 
ligence, the  mental  superiority,  the  true  EngKsh  manhood 
and  common  sense  which  the  existence  of  Puritanism 
pre-supposes  ;  and  without  which,  it  had  never  been ; 
without  which,  it  will  die,  and  liberty  with  it. 

They  did  not  profess  toleration ;  they  came  for  their 
own  liberty,  and  simply  asked  those  who  were  not  Puri- 
tans, and  not  agreeing  with  them,  not  to  come,  but  to 
stay  away — nay,  they  sent  them  away.  And  here  is  the 
pretence  for  the  great  hue  and  cry  raised  by  Mr.  Oliver 
and  the  malignant  slanderers  of  Puritanism.  ^Miat  sort 
of  liberty  is  this,  say  they,  that  the  "  anointed  "  Charles 
and  his  "  arch  intrigues,  profanely  called  the  ambas- 
sadors of  God,"  (page  420,)  though  coimnissioned  by  the 
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intrigues  of  courtesans,  can  find  no  home  at  Plymouth, 
or  Salem,  or  Boston  ] 

Mr.  Oliver  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  all  this  pa- 
rade about  the  intolerance  of  our  fathers,  sinks  into  the 
merest  twaddle,  when  all  the  facts,  the  surrounding  his- 
tory, are  brought  into  just  relation  with  their  condition. 
A  single  glance  at  the  defensive  policy  of  the  founders  of 
New  England,  and  at  the  character  and  known  designs 
of  those,  who,  with  unblushing  effrontery,  sought  admis- 
sion to  their  state,  dissipates  these  complaints,  as  childish^ 
and  idle,  hardly  worth  a  serious  answer,  and  casting  a 
shadow  over  the  honesty  or  intelligence  of  the  reviewer. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  read  a  specimen  of  the  solemn 
cant,  the  sublime  jargon,  with  which  they  used  to  edify 
the  "  submissive  "  ones,  like  Mr.  Oliver : 

"  Charles,  by  the  grace  of  God,"  "  defender  of  the 
faith  !  "  &c.  "  To  the  right-reverend  father  in — God  (?) 
our  right  trusty  and  well  beloved  counsellor  William," 
etc.,  and  others ;  "  we,  being  graciously  pleased  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ease  and  tranquillity  "  of  our  subjects,  espec- 
ially in  New  England ;  (that  is,  for  their  enslavement  of 
body  and  soul)  do  give  ;^ou  absolute  authority  over  them, 
as,  "  to  make  laws,  ordinances,  and  constitutions,  con- 
cerning either  the  State  public  of  the  said  colonies,  or 
utility  of  private  persons,  and  their  lands,  goods,  debts," 
etc.,  "  and /or  relief  and  support  of  the  clergy^  and  the  rule 
and  cure  of  the  soules  of  our  people,  living  in  those  parts," 
and  in  "  all  other  matters  ecclesiastical,"  "  to  inflict  pun- 
ishment "  "  either  by  imprisonments  or  restraints,  or  by 
loss  of  life  and  members,"  "  to  remove  all  Governors,"  to 
"  appoint  others  in  their  stead  and  take  account  of  them 
touching  their  office  and  government,  and  whom  you  shall 
find  delinquent  you  shall  punish  " — "  to  ordain  temporal 
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magistrates,"  "  courts  ecclesiasticall,"  "  to  new  and  grow- 
ing evils  and  perils  to  apply  new  remedies,  in  such  man- 
ner and  so  often  as  unto  you  shall  appear  to  be  necessary 
and  expedient ;  "  "  to  hear  and  determine  all  complaints, 
whether  against  whole  colonies,  or  any  governor,  or  any 
private  member  thereof,  and  finally  to  determine  thereon ;" 

and  wee  do  furthermore  give  unto  you  all  the  letters 
patent  hitherto  granted  by  us  or  our  royal  predecessors," 
"  to  cause  the  same  to  be  revoked,  if  any  of  the  liberties 
or  privileges  therein  granted  be  hurtful  to  us,"  in  your 
judgment ;  and  finally  "to  do  all  other  things,  which 
shall  be  necessar}^  for  the  wholesome  government  and  j^ro- 
tection  "  (God  save  us  I)  of  the  said  colonies  and  our  peo- 
ple there  abiding. 

That  is  to  say,  William  Laud,  the  most  consummate  of 
bigots,  the  most  superstitious  of  dwarfed  minds,  received 
"  by  the  grace  of  God,"  an  absolute  ownership  over  the 
life,  limb,  and  estate  of  every  person  in  Xew  England, 
but  with  this  single  proviso,  not  named  in  the  commis- 
sion, if  he  could  enforce  it,  which  "  by  the  grace  of  God," 
he  was  not  able  to  do.  Here,  kind  reader,  is  the  sort  of 
stufi"  that  the  Puritans  would  not  have  in  New  England, 
and  against  which  they  sedulously  guarded  themselves  by 
barring  citizenship  with  the  qualifications  which  would 
efi'ectually  exclude  these  monsters. 

Do  you  blame  them  ]  Would  not  they  have  deserved 
slavery  rather  than  freedom,  if  they  had  submitted  ?  Yet 
these  are  the  boon  companions,  the  congenial  minds  of 
Mr.  Oliver,  the  author  of  this  teriible  cry  about  the  aw- 
ful cruelty  of  Xew  England  laws,  these  lamentations  on 
the  shocking  immorality  of  early  days,  and  of  whole  chap- 
ters of  disconsolate  reflections  on  "  the  failure  of  good 
order,  and  immorality,"  not  in  the  courts  and  times  of 
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the  Stuarts,  but  in  primitive  New  England  ?  Oh  !  these 
crocodile  tears ! 

This  precious  document,  full  of  paternal  kindness,  is 
printed  at  length  in  Hutchinson,  i.  440-442,  and  in  Hub- 
bard, 263-268.  This  scheme  was  undoubtedly  concocted 
by  Laud,  and  Mr.  Oliver  pretends  to  think  that  it  was 
intended  "  more  especially  to  propagate  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  "  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  England."  (page  45.)    Verily !  Mr.  Oliver. 

These  are  the  surroundings  of  the  Episcopal  faction,  of 
which  Maverick,  Child,  and  others  named  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
were  the  heroes,  and  to  whom  we  will  next  attend. 


NO.  YIII.^ 

For  the  most  part,  the  Massachusetts  colonists  were 
born  and  brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  and 
their  clergy  had  officiated  in  her  parochial  churches. 
They  loved  the  church,  and  because  they  loved  her,  they 
feared  and  hated  those  whom  they  esteemed  her  greatest 
enemies,  the  "  highflying  bishops,"  who,  though  in  a 
small  numerical  minority,  had  absolute  control.  The 
Puritans  fled  not  from  the  Church,  but  from  the  tyran- 
nical imposition  by  Laud,  of  his  new  fangled  mummeries, 
bastard  imitations  of  the  Eomish  "  decencies  "  of  worship. 
They  remained  in  England  till  the  rigorous  discipline 
permitted  them  neither  to  stay  at  home,  nor  yet  to  wor- 
ship in  public  without  them  ;  then  they  fled.  But  Puri- 
tanism flourished  more  and  more  under  Laud's  training, 
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till,  like  Haman  of  old,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  which 
he  may  well  be  said  to  have  built  for  himself 

Thus,  it  appears  that  though  there  was  no  declaration 
of  war,  the  Fathers  of  New  England  and  Laud,  the  head 
and  soul  of  the  Romanized  Hierarchy,  were  at  swords' 
points.  The  New  Englanders  were  playing  "  the  game 
of  life,"  and  their  "  great  adversary"  was  Satan, — Laud 
making  the  moves.  It  was  probable,  certain,  that  the 
great  English  heart,  the  Puritanism  of  England,  would 
at  last  be  roused,  and  end,  as  it  did,  these  monstrous  vio- 
lations of  English  liberty  ;  perhaps  our  fathers  considered 
time  as  an  important  element  in  their  system  of  tactics, 
but,  whether  it  was  so  designed,  or  not,  in  the  retrospect, 
this  feature  of  their  diplomacy  is  admirable,  even  down 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  Mr.  Oliver's  beloved  and  "  an- 
ointed "  friends,  the  Stuarts. 

Innumerable  tokens  of  the  falsity  and  enmity  of  the 
Court  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  chronological  order 
of  our  history,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  refer  to 
them  in  detail,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Hierarchy  was  so 
palpably  hostile. 

It  is  sufficient  to  bear  in  mind  the  despotic  authority 
delegated  to  Laud  in  1634,  by  the  commission  already 
cited.  By  this  the  Fathers  knew  with  what  they  had  to 
deal.  Charters,  the  great  seal,  the  royal  word,  yes,  Mr. 
Oliver,  the  honor  of  the  "  anointed,"  were  all  as  gossa- 
mer ;  there  was  no  safety  but  in  their  great  distance — 
which  of  itself  indefinitely  prolonged  diplomatic  man- 
agement ; — in  the  growing  difficulties  of  the  ministry  at 
home,  which  increase  pari  passu,  with  their  outrages  ;  in 
their  own  sincere  attachment  to  the  veritable  church  of 
England,  and  their  perfect  loyalty  to  the  king  in  his  con- 
stitutional power;  and  last,  and  best  of  all,  in  their 
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implicit  trust  in  the  good  God,  to  whom  they  had  sacri- 
ficed their  English  homes  and  comforts,  and  whom  they 
came  here  to  worship,  according  to  His  Holy  Word,  as 
they  understood  it. 

Such  were  the  enemies,  such  their  means  of  defence 
and  safety,  and  the  issue  was  that  named  in  Laud's  com- 
mission, viz.,  life,  liberty  and  estate. 

These  are  general  truths,  applicable  to  every  dispute 
which  involved  any  principles  at  issue  between  them  and 
the  home  government.  There  was  no  difference  with  the 
mother  country ;  for  the  people  of  England  had  as  little 
sympathy  with  the  throne  as  we  did. 

Taking  this  as  the  background  to  the  picture,  we 
will  now  inquire  who  and  what  are  the  Messrs.  Child, 
Maverick,  Vassal,  and  others  whom  Mr.  Oliver  has  cited 
before  us. 

Laud's  commission  was  issued  ten  years  ago,  but  his 
puppets  are  still  made  to  dance  the  highflyer's  fandango; 
and  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  figuring  in  the  drama 
— consciously  or  unconsciously — for  his  benefit,  and 
greatly  to  the  alarm,  perplexity,  and  danger  of  the 
colony. 


NO.  IX.i 

We  quote  from  Mr.  Oliver  : — "  The  arrival  of  the  fleet 
of  1630,  found  Samuel  Maverick  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  already  settled  on  a  flourishing  plan- 
tation at  Noddle's  Island.  Unconnected  with  the  Puritan 
emigration,  his  motives  for  leaving  his  native  country  are 
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at  present  a  mystery,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  left,  are  also  unknown.  Perhaps  his  was 
a  mission  to  the  savage,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  his 
Church ;  for  his  kindness  to  the  Indians*  says  Winthrop, 
makes  him  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance.  Certain 
it  is,  that  his  wealth  and  hospitality  procured  for  him 
many  friends  ;  and  though  he  was  '  an  enemy  to  the 
reformation  in  hand '  and  '  strong  for  the  lordly  prelat- 
ical  power,'  he  was  made  a  freeman  of  the  company,  and 
Ms  estate  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  General  Court. 
IBut  these  privileges  were  conferred  before  that  monstrous 
alteration  of  the  charter,  w^hich  made  the  meanest  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  entirely  dependent  upon  membership 
with  the  established  religion.  His  kindness  of  heart  and 
his  Christian  philanthropy  were  not  sufficient  to  protect 
ihim  from  the  proscription  of  the  elders  ;  and  when  their 
religious  system  was  fairly  in  operation,  he  was  stripped 
of  those  sacred  privileges  which  the  ambassadors  of  God 
are  expressly  sent  to  confer  on  mankind.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  elders,  but,  with 
his  family,  was  excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  sol- 
emn .ordinances  of  religion.  Had  he  exercised  his  func- 
tions as  a  Catholic  priest,  he  w^ould  have  been  imprisoned 
•or  banished.  Had  he  claimed  for  his  children,  from  the 
i;ruant  ministers  of  the  Church,  the  rite  of  baptism,  he 
would  have  been  denied.  Such  was  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion of  Maverick." 

All  this  is  very  fine  writing,  and  "worthy  of  perpetual 
remembrance  "  by  the  reader  of  Mr.  Oliver's  book. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  "  Mr.  John  Maverick,  teacher  of 
the  church  of  Dorchester,"  that  he  is  confounded  by  Mr. 
Oliver  with  the  "  faithful  churchman  "  Samuel,  who,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  never  wore  the  surplice ;  and  there  is  not  a 
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particle  of  evidence  that  he  was  an  "ambassador  of  God," 
though  the  record  shows  he  was  "  obedient "  to  another 
master.  The  Dorchester  minister  died  in  1635,  near 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  was,  says  Winthrop,  "  of  a  very 
humble  spirit,  and  faithful  in  furthering  the  work  of  the 
Lord  here,  both  in  the  churches  and  civil  state."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  Samuel  was  not  "  unconnected  with 
the  Puritan  emigration,"  but  his  employment  in  the 
public  business  of  the  colony  does  not  seem  to  favor  Mr. 
Oliver's  statement.  As  "  the  monstrous  alteration  of  the 
charter"  to  preserve  the  civil  control  of  the  colony  in  the 
hands  "  of  honest  and  good  men,"  by  limiting  it  to  mem- 
bers of  the  churches  in  the  colony,  was  passed  on  the 
eighteenth  of  May,  1631,  and  as  Samuel  was  admitted  a 
freeman,  Oct.  2,  1632,  more  than  a  year  after,  and  as  his 
estate  was  confirmed  to  him  still  later,  on  the  first  of 
April,  1633,  we  are  obliged,  reluctantly,  to  recognize  him 
as  a  Puritan  and  a  church  member ;  it  would  have  been 
far  more  agreeable  not  to  have  found  Mr.  Oliver  so  utterly 
at  fault,  in  four  consecutive  statements. 

"  His  hospitality  procured  for  him  many  friends." 
Doubtless  it  did.  He  was  notorious  for  his  "  entertain- 
ment for  man  and  beast,"  as  will  appear  in  his  future 
story.  On  the  fourth  of  March,  1635,  the  court  were 
obliged  to  interfere,  and  Samuel  was  ordered  to  reside  in 
Boston,  and  forbidden  to  entertain  any  strangers  for  a 
longer  time  than  one  night,  without  leave  of  the  civil 
authority,  and  this  under  a  penalty  of  one  hundred 
pounds :  and  as  at  the  same  time,  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  this,  it  was  "  ordered  that  no  person  whatsoever 
shall  keep  a  common  victualling  howse,  without  license 
from  the  court,  under  the  penalty  of  XX  shillings  a 
week,"  we  may  infer  that  Maverick  kept  what  is  called 
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now-a-days  a  saloon,  or  restaurant,  and  a  lodging-house  ; 
that  is,  he  really  was  not  an  "  ambassador  of  God,"  but 
the  keeper  of  a  "  common  victualling  house,"  and  one 
that  needed  looking  after,  too,  under  a  pretty  heavy  pen- 
alty. Indeed,  he  may  be  considered  the  patron  saint  of 
that  brotherhood,  in  New  England,  as  he  was  probably 
the  initiative  cause  of  the  system  of  licensing  innholders ; 
and  let  all  honor  then  be  paid  to  him  as  such.  Maverick 
was  afterwards  permitted  to  return  to  East  Boston,  where 
we  hear  of  him  again  in  1641.  On  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember he  was  convicted  of  aiding  Thomas  Owen  in 
breaking  prison,  and  was  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  forty 
of  which  were  remitted.  Maverick  had  given  entertain- 
ment to  Owen  and  one  William  Haile's  wife,  at  his  house 
on  Noddle's  Island ;  they  were  both  marched  to  the  gal- 
lows with  ropes  round  their  necks  for  certain  "  practices" 
for  which  they  were  notorious  while  enjoying  Maverick's 
hospitality.  She  was  banished  and  he  was  imprisoned, 
and  now  Maverick  had  come  to  his  rescue  from  this 
Puritan  prison. 

We  will  not  inflict  upon  the  reader  any  more  of  these 
disgusting  details  in  the  private  life  of  Mr.  Oliver's  hero, 
as  this  is  sufficient  to  indicate  his  character,  that  he  was 
not  severely  puritanical,  and  that  the  fame  of  his  hospi- 
talities might  well  reach  far  and  wide.  Perhaps  Samuel 
was  very  anxious  to  have  the  children  baptized ;  perhaps 
his  was  a  mission  to  the  savage,  for  the  glory  of  God  and 
his  church ;  perhaps  he  was  stripped  of  those  sacred 
privileges  which  the  ambassadors  of  God  are  expressly 
sent  to  confer  upon  mankind ;  and  perhaps  it  was  not  so : 
but  "certain  it  is  that  his  wealth  and  hospitality  pro- 
cured for  him  many  friends" — some  of  them  a  little 
doubtful,  it  is  true,  and  of  considerable  distinction,  though 
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rather  peculiar ;  and,  with  reason,  he  was  "  an  enemy  to 
the  reformation  in  hand."  Perhaps  "  his  motives  for 
leaving  his  native  country"  may  be  conjectured  from  this 
brief  notice  of  his  early  life  in  Boston,  though  "at  present 
a  mystery  "  to  Mr.  Oliver — who  assures  us  that  he  was 
"  a  faithful  churchman,  and  among  the  few  chosen  friends 
of  Mr.  William  Yassall,"  (page  420.) 

Now  about  Samuel's  "  kindness  to  the  Indians ;  " 
Winthrop's  Journal  tells  the  story.  It  appears  that  the 
Indians  suffered  frightfully  from  the  smallpox  in  1633, 
and  that  "  the  English  came  daily  and  ministered  to 
them,"  and,  "  as  did  others  of  the  neighbors,"  so  Samuel 
forgot  not  the  duties  of  humanity.  His  kindness  of  heart 
and  his  Christian  philanthropy  prompted  this.  Win- 
throp  favored  him  with  this  special  mention :  "  Among 
others,  [in  these  humane  attentions,]  Mr.  Maverick  of 
Winesemett  is  worthy  of  a  perpetual  remembrance." 
This  compliment  to  his  chosen  friend  pleases  Mr.  Oliver, 
very  naturally,  and  he  remarks  thereon,  "  this  tribute 
from  a  Puritan,  to  the  memory  of  a  Churchman,  shows 
that  it  was  well  deserved ;  "  (note  2,  page  419  ;)  but  he 
ought,  in  candor,  to  have  referred  to  the  note  affixed  by 
Winthrop's  learned  editor,  which  is  as  follows :  "  That 
Maverick  was  not  in  full  communion  with  our  churches, 
was  not,  we  may  hope,  the  cause  of  striking  a  pen  through 
this  honorable  epithet !  " 

Now  we  not  only  hope,  but  we  know  that  it  was 
not  the  cause,  for  the  church  member  act  was  passed 
May  18,  1631,  and  in  the  appendix  to  Winthrop,^  it 
appears  that  Samuel  was  admitted  not  before,  but  a 
whole  year  and  more  after  that  legislation.  A  more 
probable  explanation  of  the  erasure  may  be  that  the  jour- 
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nalist  thought  that  from  Samuel's  subsequent  life,  "  per- 
petual remembrance  "  might  not  be  desirable  to  him  or 
his  friends."  "  Such  was  the  anomalous  position  of  Mav- 
erick." It  is  proper  to  state,  that  all  these  facts  must, 
almost  necessarily,  have  passed  under  Mr.  Oliver's  eye, 
when  he  wrote  the  account  of  Maverick,  cited  from  his 
pages,  at  the  head  of  this  article,  as  they  are  contained  in 
Winthrop  and  the  records  of  Massachusetts,  under  their 
respective  years.  Whether  there  was  an  accidental  sup- 
pression of  facts  or  otherwise,  and  how  far  it  may  affect 
the  general  character  of  Mr.  Oliver's  "  review  "  in  this 
respect,  every  one  must  judge  for  himself 

Maverick's  public  character  is  to  be  looked  after. 


SAMUEL  MAVERICK.^ 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  correspondent,  who  writes  over 
the  signature  of  "  Sidney,"  is  a  little  too  severe,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  his  strictures  upon  the  character  of  Maverick — 
a  person  who  has  generally  received,  even  from  those 
most  opposed  to  him  in  opinion  and  prejudice,  the  highest 
encomiums,  not  only  for  his  kindness  and  hospitality,  but 
for  his  uniform  courtesy  and  urbanity.  In  using  the 
epithet  "  disgusting,''  in  connection  with  his  private  life, 
"  Sidney "  seems  to  forget  that  he  is  not  paying  the 
highest  compliment  to  those  who  so  often  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  his  hospitality.  Josselyn  calls  him  the  "  only 
hospitable  man  in.  all  the  country — giving  entertainment 
to  all  comers,  gratis;''  from  which  we  should  hardly 
gather  that  he  kept,  as  Sidney  expresses  it,  "a  common 

1  February  9,  1857. 
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victualling  house ; "  a  place  that,  from  the  high  character 
of  our  Puritan  fathers,  we  should  hardly  suppose  they 
would  have  often  frequented  to  seek  the  society  of  one — 
as  Sidney  states — who  "  required  looking  after."  In 
endeavoring  to  prove  Maverick  a  bad  man,  therefore,  he 
is  casting  a  shade  over  the  character  of  the  brightest  and 
best  in  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  as  "  men  are  known 
by  the  company  they  keep." 

The  connection  of  Maverick  with  the  liberation  of 
Owen  and  Fales  arose,  as  the  editor  of  Winthrop  sup- 
poses, from  a  belief  in  their  innocence,  a  circumstance 
which  he  thinks  afterwards  led  to  a  mitigation  of  the 
penalty  imposed,  and  to  which  "Sidney"  does  not  allude. 

With  regard  to  his  kindness  to  the  poor  Indians,  the 
fact  that  other  of  his  neighbors  were  also  prone  to  "  good 
works,"  should  not  lessen  the  praise  due  to  him  for  his 
manifold  charities.  It  seems  that  he  himself  buried  thirty, 
dead  of  smallpox,  in  one  day ;  and  for  these  and  ftther 
kindnesses  among  the  sick  and  dying,  Winthrop  thinks 
him,  among  others,  "  worthy  of  perpetual  remembrance." 
It  would  appear  that  in  the  original  manuscript,  the 
word  "  perpetual "  was  erased,  a  mutilation  considered 
by  "  Sidney  "  as  having  been  made  by  the  journalist  him- 
self, and  as  most  significant ;  but  which  the  editor  of 
Winthrop,  in  a  note,  states  to  have  been  evidently  not 
Winthrop's.'' 

We  think  it  hardly  fair  to  accuse  the  author  of  the 
Puritan  Commonw^ealth  of  a  want  of  candor  in  not  giving 
the  note  above  referred  to,  when  Sidney  himself  omits 
the  very  part  of  the  same  note  which  is  most  important 
in  confirming  Mr.  Oliver's  previous  statement.  The  note 
concludes  in  these  words,  referring  to  Maverick ;  "  that 
no  man  seems  better  entitled  hy  his  deeds  to  the  character 
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of  a  Christian."  This  certainly  is  high  praise,  the  highest 
that  one  man  can  award  another,  and  a  full  vindication 
of  the  character  of  this  noble  individual  :  and  with  the 
worthy  journalist  and  his  accomplished  editor,  we  are 
content  to  leave  him.  ••  His  subsequent  endeavors  to 
bring  about  religious  liberty  in  the  place."  seem  after  all 
to  have  been  the  true  cause  of  his  otfending. 

With  regard  to  the  admission  of  Maverick  as  a  freeman 
he/ore  the  extraordinary  legislation  making  full  commu- 
nion with  the  churches  necessary  to  the  rights  of  citizen- 
ship, the  fact  is  given  so  unequivocally  by  both  Johnson 
and  Hutchinson,  that  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained that  such  was  indeed  the  fact,  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  Sidney  to  the  contrary.    Johnson  says,  that 

Mr.  Maverick,  who  possessed  considerable  property 
when  the  banks  of  the  River  Charles  were  settled  by  our 
fathers,  had  been  declared  a  freeman,  although  an  Epis- 
copaRan.  which  shows  that  they  were  less  ligid  when  they 
fiist  came  over,  than  they  were  afterwards."  So  Hutch- 
inson, vol.  i..  pacre  145:  -Mr.  Maverick  being  in  the 
colony  at  the  arrival  of  the  charter,  was  made  a  freeman 
before  the  law.  confining  freedom  to  such  only  as  were 
members  of  the  church,  was  in  force."  Sidney  states  that 
it  was  a  year  or  more  after  the  passage  of  that  law  that 
he  was  admitted.  The  Cjuestion  whether  Maverick  was 
a  clergyman,  will  hardly  depend  upon  the  fact  that  Sidney 
finds  no  evidence  of  it.    He  could  not  find  the  word 

altar  "  in  the  American  Prayer  Book,  yet  it  certainly  is 
there,  to  be  found  in  several  instances,  in  the  office  for 

The  Institution  of  Ministers."  But  he  admits  that 
perhaps  it  was  so  after  all — hence  again  the  unfairness 
of  the  charge  of  wilful  misstatement  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Oliver,  a  charge  to  which  he,  of  all  others,  was  least 
open.  c. 
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NO.  X.^ 

Dr.  Robert  Child  came  "  to  Massachusetts  for  objects 
connected  with  science ;  he  found  himself  immediately 
deprived  of  all  religious  liberty,  while  his  purse  was  at 
the  mercy  of  a  government  which  he  had,  and  could 
have,  no  voice  in  constituting.  He  therefore  determined 
to  w^aive  the  pursuits  of  science  and  wealth  for  the  more 
generous  enterprise  of  achieving  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Had  every  mountain  sparkled  with  precious 
ores,  and  every  cavern  been  loaded  with  the  richest 
minerals,  they  would  have  seemed  like  dross  to  the 
noble  Child,  so  long  as  the  far  greater  blessings  were 
unattainable,  for  which  life  itself  w^as  alone  desirable. 
'S)[e  cannot  readily  estimate  the  moral  courage  necessary 
for  such  an  undertaking,"  (pages  420,  421). 

Hutchinson  tells  us  that  Child  had  just  come  from 
Padua,  "  and,  as  was  reputed,  had  taken  the  degree  of 
doctor."  He  may  have  been  a  fellow-student  with  Eve- 
lyn, who  was  there  about  the  same  period.  If  the  indices 
of  the  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Regis- 
ter do  not  give  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England, 
it  is  w^ell  nigh  a  hopeless  inquiry.  He  was  here  in  May, 
1644,  petitioning  for  land  at  Nashawake,  and  got  it ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  restless,  as,  in  October  of  the 
next  year,  he  bought  lands  of  Richard  Vines  in  Maine. 

But  we  have  a  touch  of  his  character  and  history, 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  from  the  pen  of  William 
White,  a  genuine  Dousterswivel,  in  whose  hands  poor 
"Mister  Doctor  Child"  fared  no  better  than  did  Old- 
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buck  or  Sir  Arthur  Wardour,  who  had  de  faith  and  de 
patience  for  de  grand  experiment."  by  another  tramp- 
ing philosopher.*'  Indeed,  the  doctor  was  alone,  and 
had  no  Oldbuck  to  sympathize  with,  and  was  more  to  be 
pitied  for  his  loneKness  in  misery.  The  letter  was  as 
follows : 

I  desire  to  give  your  worship  a  touch  of  the  causes 
of  my  passage,  howe  first  I  was  promised  Ss.  a  day  by 
Doctor  Child  for  myselfe  and  my  soun,  and  two  cows 
and  house  rent  free,  and  land  for  me  and  all  my  chil- 
dren ;  also  covenants  for  the  same.  But  they  deffered 
the  covenants,  and  I  never  had  them  nor  performance,  to 
my  great  losse ;  ayid  if  you  kneic  all,  a  greater  losse  to  the 
covenantor.  I  should  have  come  over  about  the  time 
that  Mr.  John  Wentrupp  came  over.  If  I  had,  the  iron 
m^Ties  of  Xewe  Ingland  had  been  tryed  with  less  cost  ; 
for  I  tryed  most  of  the  mynes  in  Derbasharre  with  a 
Xehaunte  myne  then  I  can  now  spick  of  For  most 
parte  of  the  York  mynes  they  lye  at  the  day,  and  are 
partly  cutt  from  their  life,  and  the  speritt  of  feusion  and 
sollidditie  is  not  in  them.  But  the  swomp  myne  is 
lining  and  good.  Great  riches  concerning  white  glass 
and  two  other  things  not  to  he  spoken  of  are  within  four 
myles  of  Boston.  More  at  large  I  will  write,  when  it 
shall  please  God  that  I  vnriie  the  good  news  from  Ber- 
moodos  ;  and  what  I  profit  there,  you  shall  surely  knowe, 
and  howe  I  prosper.  It  may  please  God  I  may  see  you 
nest  springe,  for  there  is  greate  things  for  me  to  doe."'^ 
"  Two  other  things  not  to  be  spoken  of" 
"  But  what  was  your  art — what  was  your  mystery, 
Mr.  Dousterswivell  1 " 

I  William  White's  letter,  "  from  abord  the  Eetume  this  24  Julv  or  5  month, 
1648.''    Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xix.,  199. 
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"  Aha,  Mr.  Oldenbuck,  dat  is  my  little  secret,  mine 
goot  sir — you  sail  forgife  me  that  I  not  tell  that.  But 
I  tell  you  dere  are  various  ways — yes,  indeed,  dere  is 
de  dream  dat  you  dream  tree  times,  that  is  a  very  goot 
way." 

Here,  in  this  letter,  is  shadowed  forth  the  career  of 
the  "  noble  Child,  fresh  from  the  universities  of  Europe," 
and  such  were  his  "  objects  connected  with  science." 

"  To  my  great  losse,  and,  if  you  knew  all,  a  greater 
losse  to  the  covenantor,"  writes  the  "  Derbasharre " 
miner  ;  therefore  the  Doctor  "  determined  to  waive  the 
pursuits  of  science  and  wealth  ! "  Verily,  after  this  ex- 
perience, the  "precious  ores"  and  "richest  minerals" 
did  "  seem  like  dross  to  the  noble  Child."  Ah,  "  if  you 
knew,"  said  William  White,  with  a  significance  that 
utterly  dissipates  Mr.  Oliver's  baseless  eulogy  upon  this 
adventurous  companion  of  Samuel  Maverick.  Doubt- 
less they  often  waxed  warm  in  their  love  of  "  civil  and 
religious  liberty,"  as  the  youthful  doctor  shared  the  gen- 
erous hospitality  of  that  "faithful  churchman's"  very 
reputable  house  on  Noddle's  Island.  He  had  fallen  into 
bad  company. 

The  simple  truth  about  Child  appears  to  be,  that  he 
was  impoverished  by  reckless  expenditure  in  the  hope  of 
sudden  wealth,  and,  having  nothing  better  to  do,  stood 
ready  to  engage  in  anything  which  might  offer — 

"  For  Satan  finds  some  mischief  still 
For  idle  hands  to  do." 

Child  came  to  Massachusetts  uninvited.  He  came 
merely  for  business  purposes.  He  knew  the  laws,  char- 
acter and  principles  of  the  colonists.  They  did  not 
interfere  with  his  rights.    Why  should  he  complain  that 
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their  laws  excluded  him  from  the  government  1  They 
certainly  had  as  much  right  to  regulate  the  admission 
to  citizenship  as  to  legislate  on  any  question  of  public 
interest.  There  was  no  compulsion  on  Child  to  remain ; 
he  was  as  free  to  go  as  to  come,  and  he  really  had  no 
cause  of  complaint,  no  hardship.  If  strangers  might 
force  themselves  into  the  body  politic,  avowed  enemies 
of  its  most  cherished  principles,  where  was  the  hope  of 
peace,  or  safety,  or  security  against  subversion  and  ruin, 
and  this,  too,  not  from  domestic  discontent,  but  from 
sources  and  persons  foreign  to  the  people.  Every  govern- 
ment has  a  right,  a  duty  of  self-protection,  against  for- 
eign interference.    Next  about  William  Vassall. 


In  reply  to  "C."  in  the  Transcript  of  the  9th  of  Febru- 
ary, about  Maverick,  the  facts  respecting  that  worthy 
are  stated  as  they  appear  on  the  records  of  the  Colony 
and  in  AYinthrop's  Journal,  but  not  in  all  their  grossness. 

That  "Sidney"  "does  not  allude  to  a  mitigation  of 
the  penalty  imposed "  on  Maverick  for  helping  Owen 
to  break  jail,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  adulterous 
practices  in  Maverick's  own  hospitable  mansion,  is  un- 
true, for  he  does  allude  to  it  in  the  following  words, — 
he  "  was  fined  a  hundred  pounds,  fort^  of  ivhich  were 
remitted^  Sixty  pounds  remained  against  Maverick. 
The  forty  pounds  may  have  been  remitted  upon  promise 
of  better  behavior ; — the  reason  of  this  mercy  does  not 
appear  on  the  record.  The  Colony  records  are  the  best, 
and  the  legal  evidence  of  the  date  of  Maverick's  ad- 
mission as  a  freeman;  and  they  prove  absolutely  that 
Maverick   became  a  freeman  long  after  the  church- 
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member  act.  Johnson  is  not  good  authority,  and  this 
instance  serves  to  show  that  even  Hutchinson  may  some- 
times err.    The  record  is  conclusive. 

The  fact  that  the  regulation  of  "  common  victualling 
houses"  follows  next  after  the  special  act  about  Maver- 
ick, raises  a  reasonable  suspicion  that  one  was  the  cause 
of  the  other,  and  the  whole  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  the  kind  of  house  that  Maverick  kept ;  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  his  dear  friend  Haile's  adventure. 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  there  can  be  enough  of 
character  or  manner,  contained  in  a  simple  line  of 
erasure  across  a  word,  to  warrant,  from  its  appearance 
alone,  that  it  was,  or  was  not,  done  by  the  author,  or 
any  other  person  specially ;  now  the  subsequent  entries 
in  Winthrop's  Journal  did  furnish  ample  cause  to  erase 
the  epithet,  not  as  relating  to  that  particular  act,  but  to 
his  whole  character^  as  afterwards  developed ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  "epithet"  was  cancelled  at  the 
time  of  Haile's  adventure,  and  by  Winthrop's  own  hand, 
too.  This  would  really  account  for  any  difference  in  the 
shade  of  the  ink,  which  "Winthrop's  editor  may  have 
detected. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  see  the  character  of  Samuel 
Maverick,  and  his  whole  character  set  forth,  authorities, 
chapter  and  verse  cited,  let  him  refer  to  a  series  of  six 
articles,  reputed  to  have  been  written  by  Lucius  M.  Sar- 
gent, Esq.,  and  published  in  the  Transcript  of  May  23d, 
;30th,  June  6th,  13th,  27th,  and  July  5th,  1849. 

"  C."  refers  to  Josselyn  as  one  of  Maverick's  guests, 
in  proof  of  the  respectability  of  his  inn :  now  Josselyn 
was  an  unexceptionable  Episcopalian,  and  therefore  we 
may  take  what  he  says  to  be  true ;  as  "  C."  is  not  content 
with  the  lenient  treatment  with  which  we  were  disposed 
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to  Maverick,  let  him  have  a  5:0:7  ^'-'^i  Josselyn. 

I:  -      f;::  :-.vs  ; 

••  i:-  2d  of  O:::-:.  a"::--:  9  of  ±i  in 

the  m::::::::-.  Mr.  Maverick's  n-e^r:  cm^It  :;  n^y 

ine  sang  Tery  i  i      :  ii     ^  ir  i:     a:  :    :  r, 

^i_..  -ased  a  great  de^i  ;:  r-^:-;:  ; 
liiriv  —        have  ex^:  rr--a;i  'l-:  ^iitI  :a  £"    "    '  ' 
I  a:::::-.a:od  it  b;-         ::-aa-a-::-  : i 


wkerTa;:  : I  CLar;i  ::avi.:-:.  icraa  him  the 
cause,  aua  rr  i  a  ::  er.:rea:  :  i:u  iu  :  a  c:  ia  for  that 
I  uuders:: : :af:re.  :ha:  she  ha  a  zh-l  a  :ueeu  iu  her 


UTa'r:TS.  au.i  :i-e:a::rT  seeia^-  she  would  uo:  yield  by 
rersuasiius  ::  :  :u:aauv  with  a  Ut^:  uaa  r  a  he  had 
iu  his  h:use.  he  :  ;u.uu     '  "  "aiuu  uiihd  he.  uuha  she, 

Peruaas  Wihiaui  Lauu  .:er     uhy  .u 

Sauiuel ;  we  h;^c  u:u  -1 


The  qnestLan  raised  by    W.    as  to  the  identity  of 

"'^rr.''  Mavenck  w:':h  ^au:uel  Maverick.  lead=  aeain 
to  tue  re::rds  iu  s-.-   :  uae  ••  Mr."  Ma'-u...^  men- 


tiou^a  cy  AV--:-      1  r .  . .         ±^  y^.  Maverick  of 

I  PeiHTttzy  IS,  1S57. 
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Winesemett,  who,  in  December,  1633,  buried  above 
thirty  Indians  in  one  day,  dead  of  the  small-pox.^ 

"  Winnett-semett "  is  first  named,  in  the  Colony  rec- 
ords, November  30,  1630,  and  "Noddle's  Island"  July 
15,  1631.  They  were  annexed  to  Boston,  September  3, 
1634,  and  March  9,  1636-7,  but  were  still  referred  to 
as  distinct  localities  in  the  ferry  regulations  of  October 
7,  1641. 

Elias  Maverick  was  a  witness  at  an  inquest  in  Charles- 
town,  September  18,  1630,  and  was  made  a  freeman 
June  11,  1633,  but  in  neither  case  was  he  dignified  with 
the  prefix  "Mr.,"  or  stated  to  have  been  of  Winnett- 
semett  ;  plainly,  then,  Elias  was  not  "  Mr."  Maverick  of 
Winnissimet,  or  anywhere  else,  about  1633.  He  was 
not  "  Mr."  at  all,  at  all,  and  cannot  have  the  credit  of 
"  burying  above  thirty  Indians  in  one  day." 

May  3,  1631,  "It  is  ordered  that  Thomas  Chubb  shall 
be  freed  from  the  service  of  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick." 
Unexplained,  this  leaves  an  unpleasant  impression  as  to 
"  Mr."  Maverick's  character.  The  expression  freed^  in 
this  connection,  is  significant.  The  only  reason  for  in- 
terference by  the  government  must  have  been  humanity. 
Chubb  found  "Mr."  Maverick  a  bad  master — so  bad, 
that  the  Court  of  Assistants  "freed"  him  from  Maverick's 
service.  He  became  the  servant  of  William  Gaylard  of 
Dorchester,  and  no  difficulty  is  heard  of  after. 

August  16,  1631,  Mr.  Shepheard,  Robert  Coles  and 
Edward  Gibbons  were  fined  for  drunkenness  "  att  '  Mr' 
Maverick  his  howse  at  WinettsemeW  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  Elias  that  he  was  not  "  Mr."  Maverick. 

September  3,  1634.  The  ferry  at  Wynysemet  was 
granted  to  "Mr."  Samuel  Maverick. 

1  Winthrop,  i.,  119,  120. 
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As  the  worthy  member  of  the  church  in  CharlestoTm, 
Elias  Maverick,  had  not  the  prefix  of  -  Mr.** — in  those 
days  a  matter  of  consequence — it  appears  that  he  was 
not  the  man ;  and  as  there  was  no  other  Maverick,  in 
that  neighborhood,  at  that  date,  and  the  extracts  here 
given  embrace  the  time  from  1630  to  1634,  and  as  they 
intimately  connect  Mr."  Samuel  Maverick  with  Wyny- 
semett  affairs,  there  seems  no  cause  for  reasonable  doubt 
that  "Mr.  Maverick  of  Winisemett"  in  December,  1633, 
was  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick.''  the  ferrvman,  afterwards 
of  Xoddle's  Island.  This  identity  is  confirmed,  if  need 
be.  bv  the  bad  character  of  his  house"  at  Wvnvsemett, 
which  was  not  lost  by  the  removal  to  Xoddle's  Island. 
When  the  new  planters  went  up  Mystick  river  to  find 
out  a  place  for  sitting  down,"^  they  -  lay  at  Mr.  Maver- 
ick's," on  ITiursday  and  Friday  nights.  This  was  in 
June,  1630.  '-Mr."  Maverick's  -house  at  Winett- 
semett**  stood,  probably,  near  the  water,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mystick  river,  and  in  a  very  convenient  place  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  exploring  party.  At  what  time 
••Mr."  Maverick  "seated"  himself  on  Xoddle's  Island  is 
unknown,  but  it  is  certain  that  his  "house''  was  not 
there  in  1631,  nor  in  1633.  Winthi-op  simply  calls  him 
••  Mr.  Maverick,"  without  any  location. 

The  drunken  spree  at  Mr.  Maverick's  house"  in 
1631,  was  not  a  favorable  symptom  as  to  the  character 
of  the  tavern,  or  its  keeper ;  but  when  he  got  to  be  ferry- 
man (September  3, 1634)  things  grew  rapidly  worse,  and, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  authorities  were  obliged  to 
break  up  his  establishment  at  Winnissimet  as  a  nuisance, 
order    Mr."  Maverick  to  Boston,  and  place  him  under 

1  Wmthrop,  L,  27. 
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bond  of  a  hundred  pounds.  This  was  the  most  sensible 
and  nearest  cause  of  the  law  regulating  and  licensing 
"  common  victualling  houses." 

In  1633,  April  1st,  Noddle's  Island  was  granted  to 
"  3Ir.  Samuel  Maverick."  On  the  3d  of  September, 
1635,  the  order  of  March  4th,  preceding,  enjoining  him 
to  remove  to  Boston  "  before  the  last  of  December  next," 
was  repealed.  Possibly,  the  date  of  this  repeal  was 
about  the  time  of  his  removal  to  Noddle's  Island. 

The  first  time  we  hear  of  him  directly,  as  residing  on 
Noddle's  Island,  is  from  his  eulogistic  friend  John  Josse- 
lyn.  John  arrived  "before  Boston,"  after  a  passage 
across  the  Atlantic  of  about  seventy  days,  July  3d,  1638, 
and,  after  staying  aboard  a  week,  on  the  10th  of  July 
he  "  went  ashore  upon  Noddle's  Island  to  Mr.  Samuel 
Maverick  (for  his  passage),  the  only  hospitable  man 
in  all  the  country,  giving  entertainment  to  all  comers 
gratis.''^  "Having  refreshed  himself  for  a  day  or  two 
upon  Noddle's  Island,"  he  crossed  to  Boston,  "  which 
was  then  a  village  of  not  above  twenty  or  thirty  houses  ; 
and  presenting  his  respects  to  Mr.  Winthrope  the  Gover- 
nor, and  to  Mr.  Cotton  the  Teacher  of  Boston  church,  to 
whom  he  delivered  from  Mr.  Francis  Quarles,  the  poet, 
the  translation  of  the  16,  25,  51,  88,  113  and  137  psalms 
into  English  metre,  for  his  approbation,  being  civilly 
treated  by  all  he  had  occasion  to  converse  with,  he  re- 
turned in  the  evening  to  his  lodging''  The  twelfth  of 
July,  John  left  Boston  for  Black  Point,  so  that  he  had 
"  lodged,"  gratis^  at  Maverick's,  two  days,  at  this  visit. 

On  Friday,  September  20,  the  next  year,  Josselyn 
again  "  went  ashore  to  Boston,  where  he  refreshed  him- 


»  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxiii.  221. 
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self  at  an  ordinary  ; "  the  next  day  was  "  at  one  Long's 
ordinary,"  in  Chaiiestown,  and  the  30th  he  "  went  ashore 
upon  Noddle's  Island,  where,  when  he  was  come  to  Mr. 
Maverick's,  he  would  not  let  me  go  aboard  no  more, 
until  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail,"  which  was  on  the  10th 
of  October,  so  that  on  his  second  trip  Josselyn  had 
"  lodgings"  with  Mr.  Maverick  ten  days.  It  was  during 
this  last  visit,  October  2d,  that  he  tells  us  the  story  of 
"  Mr.  Maverick's"  diabolical  treatment  of  the  poor  negro 
woman,  an  offence  which  shows  Maverick  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  gallows  or  the  penitentiary. 

Maverick  and  his  servants  seem  to  have  been  pretty 
much  alike.  About  the  time  of  Josselyn's  former  visit, 
Mr.  Maverick's  man,  Peter  Presgrave,  was  sentenced  by 
the  court  "  to  bee  severely  whipped."  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  such  an  occurrence  at  Maverick's,  and 
nothing  to  affect  Josselyn's  credibility  in  the  story ;  be- 
sides, he  is  "C.'s"  witness,  and  he  cannot  be  allowed 
to  discredit  him  after  quoting  him  in  Maverick's  favor. 
Josselyn  mentions  the  incident,  just  as  he  refers  to  seeing 
rattlesnakes  or  anything  else  that  turned  up  in  his  path. 
The  absence  of  any  comment  or  surprise  at  Maverick's 
conduct  implies  that  it  was  nothing  remarkable  or  very 
strange  within  his  premises. 

That  Maverick  was  still  a  tavern  keeper  is  shown  by 
Josselyn's  language,  which  would  have  been,  otherwise, 
insulting.  "  Giving  entertainment  to  all  comers,  gratis" 
Josselyn  styled  himself  "gentleman,"  and  he  would  never 
have  said  this  of  Cotton,  or  Winthrop,  or  any  private 
residence.  The  suggestion  of  payment  to  those  gentle- 
men, for  social  civilities,  would  have  been  resented  by 
them ;  Josselyn  would  not  have  dared  to  do  it ;  but  to 
offer  payment  to  Maverick  for  "  lodgings "  would  have 
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been  in  the  usual  course  of  his  business,  as  a  tavern 
keeper,  and  his  refusal  of  it  was  properly  enough  noticed. 
That  "all  comers"  were  welcome  indiscriminately,  is 
already  apparent;  the  drunken  revelry  in  1631,  the 
bonds  to  keep  the  peace,  the  bad  character  of  his  ser- 
vants, the  criminal  treatment  of  the  negress,  and  the 
villainous  order  to  his  negro  servant,  the  adulterous 
assignations  beneath  his  roof,  and  his  personal  partici- 
pation and  leadership  in  the  gang  of  ruffians  who  broke 
open  the  prison  to  release  its  filthy  occupant,  Haile, — 
all  these  facts,  extending  over  more  than  ten  years  of  his 
life,  and  all  to  he  found  on  the  public  records  of  the  coun- 
try^ or  resting  on  the  relation  of  his  own  friend  and  guest; 
all  these  rest  in  damning  weight  on  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Maverick  of  Noddle's  Island,  two  hundred  years 
after  he  closed  a  life  of  shame  and  wrong. 

That  he  was  a  good  fellow,  and  would  have  been  at 
home  in  the  "  Garter  Inn,"  there  is  little  doubt ;  not 
stiffened  by  any  "  Puritanical  notions "  of  morality,  he 
was  sure  of  all  the  congenial  company  which  might  be 
drifting  about  town.  It  is  hardly  fair  in  "  C."  to  quiz 
the  mistaken  people  who  "  built  a  church  to  the  honor 
of  Maverick,  and  called  it  after  his  name."  It  was  a  sin 
of  ignorance;  they  took  it,  as  a  matter  of  faith,  that 
"Mr."  Samuel  Maverick,  being  an  Episcopalian,  and 
perhaps  clothed  with  "those  sacred  privileges,"  etc.,. 
(page  420,)  must  therefore  be  a  good  specimen  of  early 
piety;  but  a  glance  at  the  public  records  would  have 
prevented  the  unlucky  blunder.  The  obscurity  of  two 
centuries  had  "  hidden  a  multitude  of  sins." 
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HISTORICAL/ 

Mr.  Editor  :  "  Sigma,"  in  the  Transcript  of  Monday, 
replying  to  C.'s  quotation — "  Both  (Blackstone  and  Mav- 
erick) were  made  freemen  before  the  establishment  of  the 
rule  requiring  church  membership  as  a  pre-requisite" — 
says — 

"  Speaking  of  Blackstone,  Mr.  Savage  says,  in  a  note 
on  Winthrop,  ed.  of  1825,  vol.  i.,  page  44 — '  I  am  able 
rto  add  only,  that,  by  our  Colony  Records,  he  took  the  free- 
man's  oath,  18  May,  1631,  being  the  first  admission.' 
Speaking  of  Maverick,  Hutchinson  says,  vol.  i.,  p.  145, 
'  Mr.  Maverick,  being  in  the  Colony  at  the  arrival  of  the 
charter,  was  made  a  freeman,  before  the  law,  confining 
freedom  to  such  only  as  were  members  of  churches,  was  in 
forcer' 

In  settling  questions  of  fact,  the  best  resort  is  to  the 
record,  as  the  final  and  decisive  authority,  behind  which 
we  cannot  go.  How  easy  it  is  to  perpetuate  errors, 
everybody  knows,  but  the  repetition  of  an  error  does  not 
convert  it  to  a  truth,  though  it  be  cited  by  a  thousand 
authors,  as  cautious  and  exact  as  Hutchinson  himself, 
M^ho  inadvertently  set  this  mistake,  about  the  date  of 
Maverick's  admission,  in  motion. 

Among  "  the  names  of  such  as  desire  to  be  made  free- 
men," on  the  19th  of  October,  1630,  "Mr.  Samuel  Mav- 
ericke"  and  "  Mr.  Will.  Blackstone,"  appear.^  The  ap- 
plication seems  to  have  been  a  probationary  measure,  no 
general  rule,  as  to  citizenship,  being  yet  adopted.  Up- 
wards of  a  hundred  persons  applied  for  admission  on 
that  day,  and  this  great  rush  made  it,  at  once,  apparent 


1  February  19,  1857. 
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that  some  system  must  be  adopted,  especially  as  the  free- 
men had  just  acquired  the  important  political  trust  of 
"  chuseing  Assistants."  ^  Indeed,  the  Court  of  Assistants 
not  only  saw  the  necessity  of  some  effectual  bar  against 
the  crowds  of  applicants  for  a  political  voice  in  the  colony, 
of  whom  they  could  know  but  little  as  to  their  fitness 
for  so  important  a  trust  at  that  critical  period,  in  found- 
ing the  government,  that  they  not  only  denied  citizen- 
ship, but  even  inhabitancy,  and  weeded  out  what  seemed 
dangerous  in  their  midst.  On  the  first  of  March  they 
singled  out  and  specially  designated  "  Mr.  Wormwood," 
"  Mr.  Aleworth,"  (ominous  names,)  and  four  other 
"  Mr.'s,"  "  as  persons  unmeete  to  inhabit  heere,"  and 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  back  to  England.  At  the  same 
time,  the  scapegrace  Sr.  Christopher  Gardner  and  Mr. 
Wright  "  were  ordered  to  England  as  prisoners."  ^  Upon 
these  considerations,  on  the  18th  of  May,  1631,  by  the 
General  Court,  "  to  the  end  the  body  of  the  Commons 
[the  freemen]  may  he  preserved  of  honest  and  good  men, 
it  was  ordered  and  agreed,  that  for  time  to  come  noe 
man  shal  be  admitted  to  the  freedome  of  this  body  polli- 
ticke  but  such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches 
within  the  lymitts  of  the  same."  ^ 

Such  were  the  dangers  of  the  body  politic,  and  this 
was  the  safeguard ;  a  precaution  vindicated  by  every 
consideration  of  safety  and  justice,  and  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  their  self-preservation. 

Then  follow  "  the  names  of  such  as  tooke  the  oath  of 
freeman,"  the  very  first  list  of  freemen  to  be  found  in  the 
records.  Among  these  names  is  that  of  "  Mr.  Will'm 
Blackestone,"  but  not  that  of  "  Mr.  Sam'l  Mavericke," 
who  was  admitted  about  one  year  and  a  half  afterward, 
on  the  2d  of  October,  1632.^ 

1  Mass.  C.  R.,  i.  79.      2  ib.,  i.  82,  83.      3  ib.,  i.  87.       4  ib.,  i.  366,  367. 
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This  evidence  is  furnished,  not  by  Hutchinson,  or  Sav- 
age, or  any  second-hand  source,  but  from  the  General 
Court  records ;  and  it  is  absolute,  and  admits  of  no  ques- 
tion, that  Blackstone  and  Maverick  were  admitted,  one 
on  the  very  day  of  enacting  the  church-member  act  and 
the  other  long  afterward,  and  that  they  were  not  "  made 
freemen  before  its  establishment."  The  records  do  not 
show  the  admission  of  any  freemen  to  the  body  politic 
after  the  removal  of  the  charter  to  New  England  and 
before  the  church  member  act,  and  none  were  admitted 
until  the  session  when  the  act  w^as  passed. 

Next,  "  Sigma"  quotes,  without  question,  the  following, 
about  the  Rev.  John  Maverick,  from  Mr.  Savage,  in  note 
on  Winthrop,  vol.  1,  page  28 ;  he  says  of  this  Samuel 
Maverick — "  He  is  strangely  confounded^  as  the  father  of 
Samuel  Maverick^  Esquire^  the  Royal  Commissioner  in 
1664,  with  the  Rev.  John  Maverick^  minister  of  Dorches- 
terr 

That  is  to  say,  "Mr.  Samuel  Maverick"  of  Winnisim- 
met,  after  of  Noddle's  Island — whose  fair  character, 
drawn  rigidly  from  the  records,  so  excites  our  admira- 
tion— was  ungratefully  forgotten  by  that  eminently  vir- 
tuous man,  Charles  Second,  when  seeking  for  honorable 
men  as  Commissioners,  to  upset  the  evil  deeds  of  Puritan- 
ism in  New  England ;  but  it  w^as  not  so — Samuel  was 
rewarded  in  his  old  age,  and  still  lived  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  his  noble  career ;  and  he,  the  veritable  Samuel,  was 
"  the  Eoyal  Commissioner  in  1664,"  "  Samuel  Maverick, 
Esquire." 

Again  we  go  to  the  State  archives  for  evidence,  and 
quote  the  original  document.^ 

1  Mass.  Archives,  vol.  128,  p.  45 ;  extracts  from  it  in  Drake's  History  of  Boston, 
p.  479  ;  and  the  whole  document  is  in  the  N.  Eng.  Hist.  &  Gen.  Reg.  for  Oct.  1854. 
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When  Andros,  felicitously  called  "  humane,"  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  (p.  357,)  was  sending  out  his  writs  of  intrusion 
to  swindle  the  farmers  out  of  all  he  could  wrest  from 
them,  he  disturbed  the  owners  of  Noddle's  Island.  Upon 
this,  Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Hooke,  Esq.,  of  Kittery, 
Maine,  appealed  to  Andros,  and  urged  the  case  as  one  of 
peculiar  merit,  because  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick, 
"in  1648,  was  fined  £250  for  attempting  to  petition  the 
King,  and  that  when  a  Commissioner  with  Nichols,  Carr 
and  Cartwright,  he  was  interrupted  by  sound  of  trumpet," 
yes,  and  kept  a  free  and  easy  tavern  at  Noddle's  Island, 
had  broken  into  the  Puritan  jail,  and  done  many  other 
laudable  actions,  worthy  the  consideration  of  the  "  hu- 
mane" Andros. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  "  It's  a  wise  child,"  &c.,  but 
Mary's  testimony  that  her  father,  Samuel,  was  also  the 
Commissioner,  will  not  be  questioned,  as  she  asserted 
what  she  personally  knew ;  and  she  would  have  been 
"strangely  confounded"  if  her  statement  had  been 
doubted.  But  Mary  did  make  a  mistake,  though  not  at 
all  lessening  her  father's  meritorious  conduct  and  charac- 
ter.  The  penalty  was  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.^ 


I  THINK  THERE  BE  SIX  MAVERICKS  IN  THE  FIELD.=^ 

Truth  is  the  object :  it  is  of  little  moment  who  gets 
first  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  It  seems  out  of  the 
question,  after  reading  the  testimony,  cited  by  Mr.  Drake, 
in  his  History  of  Boston,  page  479,  from  Mass.  Archives 
— the  testimony  of  Mary  Hooke,  Maverick's  daughter, 
referred  to  by  Sidney — to  doubt,  that  Maverick  of  Nod- 

1  M.  C.  R.,  iii.  166,  167.  2  Febraary  21,  1857. 
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die's  Island,  and  Maverick  the  Commissioner,  were  one 
Samuel  Maverick,  and  no  more.  On  this  point  the  con- 
fusion has  been  almost  farcical.  Josselyn  says,  the 
Kings  Commissioners,  naming,  among  them,  Samuel 
Maverick^  ''arrived''  in  New  England,  May  20,  1664. 
Again,  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Maverick,  the  father  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Maverick,  one  of  his  Majesty's  Commissioners." 

Mr.  Savage  says,  the  Noddle's  Island  Maverick  died 
March  10,  1664.-  But  we  find  the  Commissioner  ''alive 
and  kiching,''  in  a  wrangle  with  Arthur  Mason,  the  con- 
stable, at  the  Ship  Tavern,  at  the  North  End,  in  1666.^ 
In  the  indexes  to  M.  H.  C.  and  to  Mr.  Savage's  Winthrop, 
they  are  referred  to  as  two  distinct  personages. 

In  a  note  appended  to  Dr.  Belknap's  letter  to  Judge 
Tucker,  referring  to  the  Noddle's  Island  man,  are  these 
words — "  This  was  the  father  of  Samuel  Maverick,  who 
w^as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Charles  II.  to  the  Colo- 
nies." Commissioner  Maverick  was  certainly  alive  long 
after  Noddle's  Island  Maverick  died,  according  to  Mr. 
Savage,  March  10,  1664,  as  appears  from  M.  H.  C,  17  : 
92;  18:52,64,77,81,109;  21:221.  But,  through  all 
this  confusion,  we  infer,  that  Noddle's  Island  Maverick, 
Winesemit  Maverick,  and  Commissioner  Maverick,  will 
be  found  to  be  one  and  the  same  Maverick,  unless  there 
is  something  more  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottom  of  the 
well. 

Certainly,  it  is  ever  the  better  course  to  seek  knowl- 
edge at  the  fountain  head.  It  was  to  be  presumed,  that 
this  simple  truth  had  not  been  overlooked,  by  such  an 
investigator  as  Mr.  Hutchinson.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  his  averment  before  us,  positive  and  unqualified,  it 
is  no  unusual  nor  unreasonable  tribute  to  his  character, 


1  M.  H.  C,  23,  377.       2  ^ote  on  Winthrop,  1,  28.       ^  Hutchinson,  1,  253. 
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as  a  careful  relator,  to  repeat  his  statement  verbatim,  and 
with  respect  and  confidence.  This  I  have  done,  word  for 
word.  Now  it  must  appear,  from  the  citations  of  your 
correspondent,  Sidney — from  the  record — that,  in  respect 
to  the  time  when  Maverick  was  admitted  freeman — i.  e., 
whether  before  or  after  the  passage  of  the  law  referred 
to — Hutchinson  was  less  accurate  in  his  statement  than 
usual.  Sigma. 


NO.  XII.^ 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  community  have  no 
interest  in  the  private  life  or  conduct  of  their  public 
servants,  as  such ;  but  the  theory  is  absurd  and  the  prac- 
tice dangerous.  For  this  reason  it  was  necessary  to 
institute  a  rigid  and  impartial  examination  into  the  pri- 
vate character  and  life  of  the  leading  men  in  the  petition 
case,  selected  by  Mr.  Oliver  as  an  illustration,  (p.  419); 
and  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive 
at  a  correct  understanding  of  the  case  upon  his  repre- 
sentation of  what  Maverick  and  Child  were.  We  have 
shown  a  total  suppression  by  Mr.  Oliver  of  the  facts  in 
the  life  of  Maverick  which  establish  his  real  character  as 
a  bad,  violent,  and  unscrupulous  man,  (the  unworthy 
and  degenerate  son  of  the  excellent  Rev.  John  Maverick, 
of  Dorchester,^)  and  how  utterly  groundless  are  most  of 
his  statements  respecting  this  "  Catholic  Priest"  ! 

The  Samuel  Maverick  who  figures  in  Mr.  Oliver's 
pages  is  as  like  to  the  Samuel  Maverick  of  veritable  his- 
tory as  a  hawk  is  to  a  handsaw. 

1  February  26,  1857. 

2  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  viii.  334, 378 ;  Mass.  H.  C,  xxiii.  377. 
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The  eulogy  on  the  noble  Child/'  "  full  of  ardor  and 
zeal,  *  deeming  precious  ores  ....  and  richest  minerals 
as  dross,"  and  '-waiving  the  pursuits  of  science  and 
wealth  for  the  more  generous  enterprise  of  achieving  civil 
and  religious  liberty/'  is  simply  ludicrous,  when  Wniiam 
White  Dousterswivell's  letter  is  read,  exposing  the  story 
of  his  "  arduous  "  victim's  ruinous  career,  in  what  Mr. 
Oliver  elegantly  calls  -  objects  connected  with  science." 
Mr.  Oliver  himself  must  have  smiled  when  he  rounded 
out  that  period.  Winthrop  says  that  the  unlucky  Child 
was  quite  broken  ;"  by  the  time  the  forlorn  youth  was 
ready  to  engage  in  his  next  "  hardy  and  generous  enter- 
prise" for  "greater  blessings,**  he  had  been  ••scientifi- 
cally* done  up  by  W.  W.  Dousterswivell,  in  the  more 
sordid  and  vulgar    enterprise  "  of  mining. 

All  these  interesting  facts  are  carefully  concealed  by 
Mr.  Oliver,  who  does  up  the  whole  story  most  gingerly, 
under  the  fine  phrase  of  -  objects  connected  with  science," 
as  if  there  was  something  discreditable  in  a  miner's  occu- 
pation :  now  this  is  the  only  laudable  featnre  in  all  that 
is  known  about  Child.  But  he  was  not  a  remarkable 
youth ;  there  are  hundreds  of  such  adventurers,  "  fresh 
from  the  universities  in  Europe,"  attracted  here  by  "  the 
glittering  generalities"  of  the  country,  and  ready  to 
enlist  under  Walker,  or  any  fillibuster,  who  proposes  to 
••  extend  the  area  of  freedom ; "  and  for  every  Child  there 
will  be  a  Maverick. 

Yassall  is  introduced  by  Mr.  Oliver  in  a  few  words : 
"  Such  was  the  anomalous  position  of  Maverick  A  few 
chosen  friends,  among  whom  was  William  Yassall,  one 
of  the  corporators  named  in  the  charter,  and  a  faithful 
churchman,  alone  rendered  it  endurable."  This  reads 
well ;  it  is  ingenious,  lets  us  know  that  Samuel  Maverick 
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was  a  young  man  of  tender  sensibilities,  etc.  Eeally, 
Samuel,  our  old  acquaintance,  couldn't  have  "  endured  " 
his  sufferings  but  for  his  "  chosen  friend  "  Vassall !  But 
were  Samuel's  feelings  so  delicate  !  There  has  been  no 
mention,  no  sign  of  it,  before  this,  but  Mr.  Oliver  says 
it  was  so,  and  cites,  as  authority,  Baylie's  Plymouth, 
part  i.,  page  230.  Xow  this  says  not  a  word  about 
Maverick,  but  only  that  Yassall,  "  although  a  Puritan, 
continued  an  Episcopalian."  Vassall  was  not  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  was  not  one  of  the  petitioners, 
and  it  is  a  libel  on  the  man  to  post  him  as  "  a  chosen 
friend"  of  Maverick's.  Though  there  was  a  political 
sympathy  between  them,  there  is  nothing  else  common 
to  the  two,  and  Mr.  Oliver  must  bring  some  proof  of 
"  chosen  friendship "  between  him  and  such  a  man  as 
Maverick,  before  it  is  to  be  believed.  It  is  a  most  im- 
probable statement.  It  will  not  do  to  manufacture  his- 
tory in  that  way.  But,  if  it  were  true,  we  should  say, 
let  this  "  faithful  churchman's "  character  gather  what 
lustre  it  may  from  such  companionship  ;  only,  be  it  under- 
stood, Puritanism  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  Mr. 
Vassall's  preferences  in  the  choice  of  his  society. 

Mr.  Vassall  was  an  active  member  of  the  Company, 
and  on  the  committee  which  reported  in  favor  of  tr an sf er- 
ring the  government  to  Massachusetts,  a  proceeding  which 
rouses  the  ire,  and  brings  out  the  learning  of  our  author; 
and  which  we  propose  to  attend  to  by  and  by.^  He  sat 
as  one  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  aboard  the  Arabella, 
March  23,  1629. 

Thus  it  appears  that  Vassall  endorsed  the  removal  of 
the  charter  of  Xew  England,  was  chosen  and  sat  as  one 
of  the  assistants  after  it  was  resolved  upon.    He  came, 

1  Mass.  C.  R.,  i.  54—56. 
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it  is  supposed,  in  the  fleet  of  1630.  but  soon  went  back, 
and  again  came  to  Xew  England,  about  1635,  to  the  FJym- 
outh  Colony,  Wintlirop^  calls  him  ••  a  man  of  a  busy 
and  factious  spiiit,  and  alvrays  opposite  to  the  civil  gov- 
ernments  of  this  country  and  the  way  of  our  churches." 
Winslow*^  calls  him  in  his  book,  entitled  the  ••  Salaman- 
der," a  man  never  at  rest,  but  when  he  was  in  the  pie 
of  contention." 

This  brings  the  mquiry  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  grievances  alleged,  their  oriofin,  and  who  were  the 
aggrieved,  first,  as  stated  by  Air.  Oliver,  and  next  as  they 
appear  on  the  records  and  in  the  original  authorities. 
This  filling  up  of  the  defective  parts  of  Mr.  Oliver's  nar- 
rative, disclosing  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  selecting  the 
desirable  materials,  and  in  rejecting  others,  though  quite 
important  to  truth,  yet  not  to  his  purpose,  offers  quite 
an  historical  entertainment. 


XO.   XIII. » 

Having  proved  by  the  records,  and  the  best  evidence, 
how  utterly  fictitious  are  Mr.  Oliver's  characters  of  his 
chosen  "  friends,  Maverick  the  '^Catholic  priest,"  and 
the  noble  Child." — the  leaders  in  this  sedition. — let  us 
see  what  made  up  the  rank  and  file  in  this  patriotic  en- 
terprise, the  sufferers,  under  what  Mr.  Oliver  calls  '-this 
famous  persecution,"  (page  131.)  This  is  a  feature  of 
the  case  not  to  be  foimd  on  his  pages,  and  why  it  was 
repressed,  will  be  plain  enough  on  perusal  of  the  facts 


I  Vol.  ii.,  p.  261,  A.  D.  1646. 


2  Ibid.  321. 
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from  Hubbard's  History  of  New  England,  pages  515,  518, 
an  authority  cited  everywhere  by  Mr.  Oliver,  who  must 
have  many  times  jumped  over  these  difficult  passages. 

Hubbard  tells  us  that  "  one  petition  was  from  some 
non-freemen,  who  pretended  it  to  be  in  the  name,  and 
upon  the  sighs  and  tears  of  many  thousands^  and  in  the 
preamble  they  showed  how  they  were  driven  out  of  their 
native  country  by  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops,  &c."  It  is 
very  strange  that  Mr.  Oliver  omitted  this. 

Hubbard  says  that  "  one  of  their  petitions  was  for  lib- 
erty of  conscience,  and  for  a  General  Governor."  This 
General  Governorship  was  the  favorite  scheme  of  William 
Laud,  whose  love  and  regard  for  liberty  of  conscience 
has  been  shown  by  the  commission,  quoted  in  Article  vii. 
The  author,  commenting  on  the  spirit  of  the  petitioners, 
says,  "  there  was  no  prayer  for  the  introduction  of  cere- 
monies, or  superstitions.  There  was  no  allusion  to  bish- 
ops or  surplices." 

Does  Mr.  Oliver  mean  what  he  says  1  Does  he  pre- 
tend, that  if  the  Puritan  government  had  been  broken 
down  that  surplices  would  not  have  been  as  plenty  as 
blackbirds,  in  Massachusetts  ]  Can  he  deny  that  this 
was  the  very  object  aimed  at  ]  the  destruction  of  Puritan- 
ism and  the  establishment  of  the  odious  hierarchy  %  What 
does  he  mean  when  he  says  "  there  w^as  no  allusion  to 
bishops'?"  It  is  a  pitiable  subterfuge  to  say  that  the 
word  "  bishops  "  was  not  in  the  petitions.  But  Mr.  Oliver, 
on  the  next  page,  (426,)  admits  that  had  they  listened  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  petitioners,  it  would  have  under- 
mined their  own  influence  and  power."  Very  true,  and 
this  only  safeguard  of  the  Commonwealth  being  lost,  less 
than  a  year  would  have  converted  Massachusetts  into  a 
few  "deserted  villages,"  or  a  second  Virginia,  with  a 
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Sir  William  Berkley  at  its  head,  thanking  God  that  he 
had  banished  printing  presses  and  "  political  priests." 
'Twould  have  been  a  delectable  abode  for  the  author  of 
"  The  Puritan  Commonwealth." 

But  we  will  return  to  Hubbard.  The  petitioners  had 
sent  their  agents  up  and  down  the  country  to  get  hands 
to  this  petition,  but  of  the  many  thousands  they  spake  , 
of,  they  could  find  but  twenty-five  hands  to  the  chief  pe- 
tition, and  those  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  young 
men  w^ho  came  over  servants,  and  never  had  overmuch 
show  of  religion,  or  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  divers  of 
whom  were  brought  the  last  year  from  Newfoundland  for 
the  fishing  season,  and  so  to  return  again.  Others  were 
drawn  in  by  their  relations,  and  those  on  whom  they 
depended  for  daily  support.  A  Boston  barber  declared  i 
that  he  signed  the  paper  because  he  wanted  the  patronage 
of  the  petitioners !  Hubbard  tells  us  that  "  Dr.  Child 
also  preferred  a  petition  to  the  Commissioners  of  Planta- 
tions against  New  England,  and  put  in  Mr.  Thomas 
Fowle's  name,  among  others,  but  Fowle  hearing  of  it, 
protested  against  it." 

Perhaps  "  the  noble  Child  "  thought  the  sacredness 
of  his  cause  would  justify  this  signing  the  name  of  an- 
other, though  not,  commonly,  deemed  a  very  honorable 
act. 

Failing  in  their  schemes  against  Massachusetts,  the 
magnanimous  Child  "  attempted  another  sort  of  revenge," 
says  Hubbard.  Meeting  with  Mr.  Willoughby,  formerly 
of  Charlestown,  New  England,  the  irascible  little  Doctor 
"  flew  out  in  scurrilous  language  against  the  people  of 
New  England,  saying  they  were  a  company  of  rogues 
and  knaves."  If  the  Doctor  had  been  calm,  he  might 
have  reflected,  before  indulging  in  such  undignified  splut- 
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ter,  that  both  he  and  his  dear  friend,  William  White 
Dousterswivell,  had  just  left  New  England.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
loughby,  who  had  lived  in  New  England,  and  well  under- 
stood matters  there,  answered  the  unhappy  Doctor,  that 
"  he  who  spake  so  was  a  knave — whereupon  the  Doctor 
gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear."  This  mode  of  treating  the 
matter  was  worthy  of  the  Doctor's  friend,  Maverick,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  his  assaults  on  the  police  officers 
both  at  Portsmouth  and  Boston.  As  this  happened  on 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  London  Willoughby  was  hap- 
pily prevented  by  the  bystanders  from  returning  the 
blow;  but  the  police  laid  hands  on  the  assailant,  who, 
seeing  danger  ahead,  employed  some  friends  to  make  his 
peace ;  by  whom  he  was  persuaded  to  give  £5  to  the 
poor  of  New  England,  to  give  Mr.  Willoughby  open  sat- 
isfaction in  the  full  Exchange,  and  also  to  give  it  under 
his  hand,  never  to  speak  evil  of  New  England  men  after, 
nor  to  occasion  any  trouble  to  the  country,  or  to  any  of 
the  people  ;  all  of  which  he  gladly  performed."  "  The 
noble  Child  "  !  Would  not  these  details  have  graced  Mr. 
Oliver's  pages,  helped  his  cause,  and  given  a  pleasing 
effect  to  his  portraitures  of  the  "  Catholic  priest "  and 
the  "  inspired  Child  "  ]  It  was  an  error  of  judgment  to 
omit  such  embellishments,  especially  as  they  would  have 
been  true  to  the  life,  possessing  the  great  merit  of  fidelity 
to  the  originals,  one  quality  in  which  Mr.  Oliver  has 
been  singularly  unsuccessful. 

There  are  nice  little  notes  to  be  found  here  and  there 
in  this  historical  romance — delicacies  attracting  the  eye. 
Here  is  one  of  them,  note  ^  on  page  429.  It  reads  thus : 
"The  number  of  miraculous  interpositions  during  the 
pendency  of  this  cause  would  have  astonished  a  whole 
order  in  the  Eoman  church.    A  man  was  lamed  for 
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months ;  a  raft,  which  left  Hingham  for  Boston  on  a  fast 
day  specially  appointed  on  account  of  Dr.  Child,  was  car- 
ried away  by  a  tempest ;  the  horse  of  Mr.  Winslow,  who 
was  appointed  agent  of  the  Colony  to  counteract  the  ap- 
peal of  Child  to  Parliament,  died  as  he  was  riding  to 
Boston."*  Mr.  Oliver  cites  these  as  extraordinary  mira- 
cles performed  in  favor  of  the  elders  of  Massachusetts/' 
an  inuendo  that  the  Puritans  had  a  monopoly  of  these 
supposed  interpositions.  A  brief  inspection  of  the  private 
journal  of  that  noble  churchman,  William  Laud,  would 
have  undeceived  him.  But  this  note  of  Mr.  Olivers, 
brief  as  it  is,  must  have  cost  some  attention,  and  it  is 
adduced  as  an  instance  of  the  unworthiness  of  belief  of 
almost  any  page  of  -  The  Puritan  Commonwealth,"  with- 
out examination  of  the  authorities. 

It  is  not  selected  for  the  purpose,  but  appears  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  case  in  question.  It  is  possible, 
but  hardly  credible,  that  they  should  have  been  carelessly 
huddled  together  as  all  belonging  to  the  Puritans,  whom 
they  are  evidently  designed  to  injure.  That  the  Puritans 
constantly  recognized  God's  providence,  in  their  daily 
lives,  is  everywhere  manifest ;  but  this  covert  attack  upon 
them,  to  the  intended  advantage  of  his  chosen  friends," 
involves  an  expense  of  candor  wholly  unproportioned  to 
the  supposed  injury  to  the  Puritans.  Mr.  Hutchinson^  re- 
fers to  the  same  supposed  providential  incidents,  and  states 
that  the  petitioner.  Child,  and  his  associates,  claimed  the 
death  of  AVinslow's  horse  as  a  miraculous  dispensation  in 
their  behalf  against  the  Puritans,  and  judiciously  remarks 
that  --when  party  spirit  or  bigotry  prevails,  common 
accidents  are  often  construed  extraordinary  interpositions 
of  Providence.  ' 

1  Hiit.  of  Massachusetts,  3d  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  139,  note. 
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This,  trifling  in  itself,  is  significant  of  the  candor  and 
ingenuousness  which  are  found  to  distinguish  these  his- 
toric leaves,  thus  far,  in  the  examination.  Winthrop's 
Journal  will  shed  more  light  on  this  monstrous  persecu- 
tion of  the  "  Catholic  Priest"  and  "  the  noble  Child." 


NO.  XIY.^ 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Plymouth  Colony,  wrote  that 
three  of  the  seven  signers  of  Child's  petition  had  "no 
property,  or  proper  real  estate"  in  Massachusetts,  "  where 
they  w^ere  so  busie  to  disturb  and  distract,"  and  that  a 
fourth  signer  was  about  to  leave  the  country;^  one  of 
them,  John  Smithy  was  a  resident  of  Phode  Island. 

The  General  Court  in  their  declaration,  1646,^  say  that 
the  petitioners  had  great  difliculty  to  get  even  the  num- 
ber of  seven  signers,  though  they  pretended  there  were 
thousands  of  their  mind.  They  say:  "These  remon- 
strants would  be  thought  to  be  a  representative  party 
of  all  the  now  freemen,  in  their  country ;  but  when  we 
have  pulled  off  their  vizards,  we  find  them  no  other  but 
Robert  Child,  Thomas  Fowle,  &c.  For  although  their 
petition  was  received  with  all  gentleness,  yet  we  hear  of 
no  others  who  have  appeared  in  it,  though  it  be  four 
months  since  it  w^as  presented." 

Oliver,  in  his  account  of  Dr.  Child,  says,  that  "  he  was 
by  no  means  disposed  tamely  to  submit  to  the  robbery 
of  his  rights  as  an  English  subject,  because  he  would 
not  subscribe  to  tenets  which  education  and  habit  made 
odious." 

1  March  19,  1857.       2  Mass.  H.  C,  32  :  117.      3  Hutchinson  papers,  196—218. 
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Now  who  would  believe  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  sustain  this  assertion,  and  that  the  talk  about 
the  "  robbery  of  his  rights  as  an  Englishman,"  is  wholly 
untrue  ]  yet  such  is  the  fact,  as  will  appear  upon  exami- 
nation. It  was  not  true  of  any  one  of  the  seven  petition- 
ers^ who  found  it  impossible  to  get  an  eighth  signature 
to  their  paper,  from  the  "  many  thousands  "  whom  they 
pretended  to  represent. 

The  spirit  and  purpose  of  these  fellows  is  too  evident 
to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  their  real  character. 

The  petition  covers  more  than  eight  large  octavo  pages 
in  Hutchinson's  Collection,  deals  only  in  general  state- 
ments, and  in  no  case  gives  any  specific  instance  of 
wrong  or  hardship  upon  which  the  government  might 
act. 

The  plan  was  systematic,  and  the  scheme  deep  laid- 
Numerous  copies  of  the  petition  were  prepared  for  wide 
and  general  distribution,  representing  that  "  many  thou- 
sands "  of  the  colonists  were  represented  by  them ;  that 
is,  that  there  w^as  a  general  discontent  and  opposition  to 
the  government.  No  sooner  was  the  petition  delivered, 
than  these  copies  were  distributed  among  the  towns,  and 
dispersed  into  the  hands  of  some  knowne  ill  affected 
people  in  the  neighboring  colonies,  as  Plymouth,  Con- 
necticut, New  Haven,  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  Virginia, 
and  even  to  Bermudas,  the  governor  of  which  '  was  con- 
fident he  should  finde  New  England  altogether  by  the 
eares  as  well  as  England.'  " 

Winslow  well  remarks  on  this:  "Now had  a  peaceable 
reformation  beene  the  mark  they  aymed  at,  they  would 
not  have  gone  about  thus  to  make  the  government  so 
much  despised  farre  and  neare,  by  casting  such  contempt 
upon  them  as  they  have  endeavored,  before  ever  they 
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knew  what  acceptation  their  remonstrance  and  petition 
would  find ;  the  petition  was  taken  into  consideration  till 
the  next  Generall  Court,  where  they  were  answ^ered  at 
large,  charged  with  manifold  falsehoods  and  contempts, 
and  fined  for  the  same,  after  a  solemn  hearing  of  the 
cause."    So  said  the  Court  to  "  the  noble  Doctor  Child." 

This  shameful  conduct  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Oliver, 
though  the  "  noble  Child  "  was  a  leader  in  it. 

Again,  why  does  Mr.  Oliver's  veracious  narrative  omit 
a  line  or  two  in  the  beginning  of  the  petition,  which,  if 
true,  proved  other  portions  of  it  false  ]  They  acknowl- 
edge that  they  have  "  the  much  desired  fruits  of  peace 
and  plenty,  while  their  native  land,  yea,  the  Christian 
world,  is  sharply  afflicted  with  the  devouring  sword,  and 
the  sad  consequences  of  intestine  wars."  If  this  be  true, 
and  it  is  the  declaration  of  the  petitioners  themselves, 
what  can  be  thought  of  the  following  1  We  copy  from 
Mr.  Oliver,  page  423 :  "  Nevertheless,  they  aver  that, 
although  they  are  Englishmen,  they  are  not  governed  by 
the  laws  of  England,  nor  by  any  body  of  laws  which 
insure  to  them  their  lives,  liberties,  and  estates,  according 
to  their  natural  rights  as  free-born  subjects  of  England. 
By  reason  of  which,  much  fear  is  entertained  lest  an 
arbitrary  government  is  intended  ;  many  jealousies  spring 
up  on  account  of  illegal  commitments  and  imprisonments, 
and  they  all  live  in  uncertainty  of  the  things  they  enjoy, 
whether  their  lives,  liberties,  or  estates.  Wherefore 
they  pray  that  the  wholesome  laws  of  their  native  coun- 
try may  be  established,  which  are  not  only  agreeable  to 
their  English  tempers,  but  are  binding  on  all  by  charter 
and  oaths  of  allegiance." 

They  conclude  this  part  of  the  petition  with  this  wan- 
ton insult  to  the  Court ;  we  "  cannot  tell  whether  the 
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Lord  has  blessed  many  in  these  parts  with  such  eminent 
political  gifts,  that  they  can  contrive  better  laws  and 
customs  than  the  w^isest  of  their  nation  have,  with  great 
care,  composed,  and,  after  many  hundred  years  of  experi- 
ence, found  equal  and  just." 

Were  it  not  too  grave  a  matter,  Mr.  Oliver's  facile  tem- 
per would  be  amusing ;  but  when  a  man  assumes  to  be 
writing  what  he  calls  history,  and  spreads  over  his  pages 
such  stuff  as  this,  which  he  endorses  as  sober  truth,  it 
rather  provokes  indignation  and  contempt.  But  yester- 
day he  entertained  us  with  what  he  calls  "  sentiments  of 
the  highest  sublimity,  for  they  are  echoes  of  the  voice  of 
Jehovah,"  that  is,  "  submission  and  obedience,  clear^  ab- 
solute, and  without  exception,  which  is  the  badge  and  char- 
acter of  the  Church  of  England;  and  now,  to  day,  when 
it  is  not  King  Bomba,  not  William  Laud,  but  the  noble 
men  who  would "  not  become  slaves,  when  these  stand 
against  treason  and  falsehood,  the  same  man  is  fired  with 
holy  indignation  at  their  resistance,  and  cries  out  lustily 
about  arbitrary  power. 

But  again,  let  us  inquire  whether  these  wholesale  state- 
ments, endorsed  by  Mr.  Oliver  as  true,  are  really  so,  or 
whether  it  is  a  pure  libel,  a  tissue  of  falsehood,''  as 
Dudley  and  Winthrop  and  Brads treet  and  their  associates 
declared  it  to  be.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  these  state- 
ments and  counterstatements, — all  the  sources  of  evi- 
dence,— were  open  to  Mr.  Oliver,  and  are  cited  in  his 
pages. 

We  have  "  pulled  off  the  vizards  "  from  Eobert  Child 
and  his  "noble"  compeers,  and  now  let  us  know  the 
simple  truth  or  falsehood  of  their  "  humble  petition." 
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NO.  XY} 

Any  representation  made  by  such  criminal  record 
celebrities  as  Samuel  Maverick,  such  adventurers  as 
Child,  and  by  persons  strangers  to  the  Commonwealth, 
are  not  entitled  to  consideration,  because  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  their  origin ;  but  when  such  men  as  Dudley 
and  Winthrop,  and  their  honored  brethren,  also  brand 
them  as  "falsehoods,''  what  can  be  thought  of  the  in- 
tegrity or  the  common  sense  of  the  person  who  reiterates 
them  as  historical  truths,  in  pages  which  he  avers  to 
"  have  been  wrought,  at  no  little  expense  of  time  and 
labor,  out  of  the  materials  at  the  author's  command/'" 
and  with  the  modest  statement  "  that  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  bury  the  errors  of  our  forefathers  beneath 
their  many  virtues,  and  to  conceal  the  whole  truth  hy  ex^ 
pressing  a  part,''  and  that  "  every  writer,  from  the  earliest 
times,  has  done  something  to  hide  from  our  gaze  those 
faults  which  would  lead  us  to  doubt  the  entire  virtue  of  ^ 
our  ancestors."  (Mr.  Oliver's  "  preface.") 

Certainly  he  uses  very  plain  language,  though  not 
very  complimentary,  about  men  whom  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  as  men  loving  the  truth.  With. 
Winthrop,  Hubbard,  Mather,  Prince,  Hutchinson,  and 
the  like,  it  has  been  the  fashion  "  to  conceal  the  whole 
truth  by  expressing  but  a  part ; "  that  is,  the  suppressio 
veri  and  the  suggestio  falsi  has  been  a  "fashion"  among 
them ;  or,  in  plain  English,  they  intentionally  falsified, 
history  "  to  bury  the  errors  of  our  forefathers." 

Now  we  have  "  a  Daniel  come  to  judgment,"  and  but 
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for  our  author's  chivalric  devotion  to  historic  truth,  it 
were  almost  to  be  regretted  that  his  zeal  had  not  been 
tempered  with  a  little  of  that  filial  piety  which  he  has 
found  so  disastrous  to  our  historical  integrity.  But  he 
represses  this  rising  sentiment  of  natural  affection  by  the 
assurance  (Preface,  page  iv.)  that  his  noble  purpose  and 
high  resolve  is  more  to  instruct  than  to  win  popularity ; 
while  he  has  a  feeling  that  "  perhaps  a  certain  degree  of 
moral  courage  is  necessary  to  encounter  public  opinion 
on  a  point  where  it  is  especially  sensitive."  He  adds : 
It  would  be  egotistical  in  me  to  claim  more  of  this 
"virtue  than  belongs  to  persons  in  general  ;  at  the  same 
time  that  I  do  not,  in  this  instance,  shrink  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty." 

Probably  it  will  be  a  difficult  thing  for  Mr.  Oliver  to 
destroy,  all  at  once,  the  credit  of  "  every  writer  from  the 
earliest  times"  on  New  England  history ;  and,  but  for 
the  author's  "  moral  courage  to  encounter  public  opin- 
ion," his  attempt  might  be  deemed,  by  the  timid,  almost 
as  hazardous  as  was  the  assault  of  his  valorous  brother, 
the  gentleman  of  La  Mancha,  on  the  monstrous  giants 
of  the  plain  of  Montiel.  Still,  our  author  may  be  right, 
and  the  time  may  be,  when  the  heretofore  respectable 
authorities,  in  New  England  annals,  will  be  classed  with 
Smellfungus,  Gulliver,  Don  Quixote,  Sinbad,  Munchau- 
sen, or  even  Peters  of  Connecticut.  Otherwise,  Mr. 
Oliver's  "  Puritan  Commonwealth  "  will  be  fairly  entitled 
to  a  place  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  other  notable 
specimens  of  moral  courage,  and  an  "Oliver"  be  equal 
to  a  "  Munchausen." 

By  the  way,  every  one  of  these  worthies  challenges  our 
faith,  upon  their  honor  and  moral  courage,  as  earnestly 
as  does  our  author,  and  seems  no  less  "  sensitive "  in 
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"  encountering  public  opinion."  The  celebrated  German 
Baron  protests  that  it  is  one  of  the  rights  of  travellers 
to  relate  and  embellish  his  adventures  as  he  pleases,  and 
that  it  is  very  impolite  to  refuse  that  deference  and  ap- 
plause they  deserve.  The  Baron  requires  too  much  of 
this  inquisitive  age;  at  any  rate  it  will  not  be  "im- 
polite" to  look  a  little  farther  into  this  "battle  of  the 
books,"  to  which  Mr.  Oliver  invites  our  attention,  and 
see  the  sport  which  he  has  found  among  these  fellows 
who  pretend  to  write  history,  and  "  conceal  the  whole 
truth  by  writing  a  part."  It  must  be  granted  that  if 
Mr.  Oliver  had  avowed  his  rival,  the  Baron's,  principle 
of  defence  in  his  own  "  preface,"  it  might  have  been 
considered  equally  a  rudeness  to  doubt  his  statements, 
as  if  the  Baron  or  Mr.  Gulliver  had  said  it;  but  he  dis- 
tinctly stands  on  "  moral  courage,"  and  it  is  plain,  from 
the  examination  thus  far,  that  the  case  is  a  severe  one, 
and  requires  an  ample  stock  of  that  "  virtue." 

Having  quoted  Mr.  Oliver's  published  opinion  of 
Hutchinson,  Mather,  "Winthrop,  Prince,  and  "  every 
writer"  about  the  "apostates  and  recreants"  who  found- 
ed New  England,  we  proceed  in  the  investigation,  yet 
noting  the  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Oliver  himself  con- 
stantly quotes  these  authors,  whom  he  deliberately 
charges  with  the  meanest  of  all  vices.  The  author's 
modesty  and  consistency  are  full  equal  to  the  "  moral 
courage"  which  he  claims  to  possess. 
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"  They  are  not  governed  by  the  laws  of  England,  nor 
by  any  hody  of  laws  which  insure  to  them  their  lives, 
liberties  and  estates they  all  live  in  uncer- 
tainty of  the  things  they  enjoy,  whether  their  lives, 
liberties  or  estates."  So  said  the  petitioners,  and  so  says 
Mr.  Oliver,  who  ought  to  know  and  speak  the  truth. 

In  reply  to  this,  Winslow  affirmed  "  that  Virginia, 
Barbadoes,  Christophers,  Meris  and  Antiego  had  not  all 
of  them  so  many  laws  as  New  England,  nor  so  many 
express  penalties  annexed."  But  before  citing  the 
authorities,  let  us  examine  some  of  the  statutes.  First 
as  to  juries — as  early  as  1633,  trial  by  jury  was  secured 
to  every  one  in  matters  of  life  and  liberty,  except  where 
the  trial  was  by  the  General  Court;  in  1642,  jury  trials 
were  further  regulated,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  all, 
any  person  might  show  his  inability  to  pay  the  jury  and 
court  fees,  and  thereupon  his  case  was  to  be  admitted  for 
trial  at  the  public  expense. 

Next,  as  to  the  laws — in  1637-8,  the  freemen  of  every 
town  were  authorized  to  assemble  in  their  several  towns 
to  suggest  such  "  necessary  and  fundamental  laws  as 
might  be  suitable  to  the  times  and  places  where  God, 
by  his  providence,  had  cast  them,"  of  w^hich  a  "  com- 
pendious abridgment"  was  presented  to  the  General 
Court ;  from  which  they  were  to  enact  such  laws  as  they 
might  deem  best.  This  vital  subject  received  that  dili- 
gent and  careful  study  and  attention  which  its  import- 
ance demanded.    In  1641,  the  body  of  law^s  having  been 
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distributed  among  the  freemen  in  their  several  towns, 
and  by  them  duly  considered,  their  representatives  in 
General  Court  voted  them  "  to  stand  in  force." 

The  most  distinct  and  marked  feature  in  our  early 
legislation  is  the  assiduous  care  of  the  Colony  to  have  a 
thorough  system — a  complete  and  definite  body  of  law^s 
applicable  to  the  existing  necessities  of  society  and  the 
body  politic.  These  laws  emanated  from  the  freemen — 
they  represented  public  opinion,  they  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed the  popular  will  for  the  time  being ;  and  any  one 
who  will  examine  the  early  legislative  records,  will  be 
surprised  that  a  community  so  pressed  by  material  wants 
and  the  immediate  necessities  of  physical  life,  should 
never  for  a  moment  forget,  that  they  were  freemen,  de- 
termined to  govern  themselves  in  their  own  way,  and 
ever  watching,  with  a  jealous  eye,  their  civil  and  reli- 
gious liberties.  The  examination  will  also  show  the 
absolute,  total  falsity  of  the  statement  by  Child,  and  his 
associates,  and  endorsed  by  our  author,  that  they  were 
not  governed  "  hy  any  body  of  laws''  It  was  without  a 
shadow  of  truth ;  in  a  word,  it  was  an  "  Oliver." 

The  legislators,  the  magistrates,  the  officers,  were 
chosen  by  the  freemen,  from  among  themselves,  annually, 
or  oftener,  and  the  government  was  one  of  laws  made  by 
themselves.  That  only  the  freemen  could  vote,  or  were 
eligible  to  office,  was  also  the  case  in  England ;  so  that 
Winslow  well  said,  "  For  my  own  part,  I  see  not  but 
that,  as  we  go  by  the  express  letters  of  our  patent,  so  we 
go  according  to  the  practice  of  England,  the  law  binding 
the  maker  as  well  as  any  other,  having  one  rule  for  all." 
In  reply  to  their  malicious  representations,  the  General 
Court  said: 

"  Let  them  produce  any  colonie  or  commonwealth  in 
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the  world,  w^here  more  hath  been  done  in  sixteen  ^years. 
Let  them  show  where  hath  been  more  care  and  strife  to 
prevent  all  arbitrariness,  and  to  bring  all  judgments  to  a 
certain  rule,  so  far  as  may  be." 

They  institute,  in  their  answer,  a  rigid  examination 
of  their  laws,  comparing  them,  one  by  one,  with  the 
fundamental  and  common  laws  and  customs  of  England, 
beginning  with  Magna  Charta,  and  demonstrate  that  the 
colonial  polity  was  according  to  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  charter.  As  to  taxes,  the  freemen  and  members 
of  the  court  contributed  as  largely  as  the  rest.  "  We 
spend  nothing,"  say  they,  "  superfluously,  in  buildings, 
feastings,  pensions,  public  gratuities,  officers'  fees,  or  the 
like ;  nay,  we  are  ashamed,  sometimes,  at  our  penurious- 
ness,  but  that  we  had  rather  bear  shame  and  blame  than 
overburden  the  people." 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  we  have  not  room  to  pre- 
sent to  the  reader,  at  length,  the  triumphant  vindication 
which  the  Colony  presented ;  not  only  because  it  shows 
the  wickedness,  the  mendacity,  the  criminal  conduct  of 
the  petitioners,  but  because  it  exhibits  so  gloriously  the 
virtue,  the  intelligence,  the  heroism,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
humanity  of  the  Christian  men  who  founded  New  Eng- 
land. Mr.  Oliver's  deliberate  and  unscrupulous  libel  on 
this  body  of  men  will  serve  only  to  excite  new  admiration 
and  veneration  for  the  fathers,  and  to  fasten  upon  his 
name  an  indelible  stigma  of  dishonor. 

The  statements  by  Dr.  Child  are  set  forth  at  length  in 
Hutchinson's  Collection  of  Papers,  188 — 196,  and  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  xxiv.  107 — 120,  and  the  reply  is  in 
Hutchinson's  Papers,  196 — 221,  and  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll., 
xxii.  110 — 145.  See  also  Winthrop,  and  Hutchinson, 
and  Hubbard.    A  careful  study  of  these  pages  will  dis- 
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close  somewhat  of  the  difficulties,  something  of  the  oppo- 
sition, and  of  the  designs  and  character  of  the  bad  men, 
with  which  and  whom  the  fathers  were  in  conflict ;  next, 
some  of  the  omissions  in  Mr.  Oliver's  narrative,  of  the 
worst  features  in  the  conduct  of  these  "  petitioners." 


NO.  XYII.^ 

But  while  the  Puritans  were  resolved  to  preserve  all 
their  rights  as  Englishmen,  and  under  their  charter,  in 
their  place  of  retreat  from  the  cruelties  and  vengeance 
of  the  prelates,  so  eloquently  represented  by  the  church- 
man, Lord  Digby,  in  his  speech  in  Parliament  in  behalf 
of  the  nonconformists  ;  while  the  Puritans  vindicated 
their  rights  as  Englishmen,  they  carefully  framed  their 
laws  with  reference  to  the  principles  of  the  common  law, 
and  with  a  zealous  loyalty  to  its  safeguards  of  personal 
liberty  and  rights.  Thus  Governor  Winslow  satisfied 
the  authorities  in  England  that  the  "many  aspersions 
cast  upon  New  England"  by  Child  and  Vassall,  and  the 
Catholic  priest^  were  "  aspersions,"  false,  groundless  and 
malicious,  and  that  the  "  government  in  New  England 
was  legal,  and  not  arbitrary,  being  as  near  the  law  of 
England  as  their  condition  would  admit." 

He  says,  "  As  for  the  law  of  England,  I  honor  it  and 
ever  did,  and  yet  know  well  that  it  was  never  intended 
for  New  England,  neither  by  the  Parliament,  nor  yet  in 
the  letters  patent  we  have  for  the  exercise  of  govern- 
ment under  the  protection  of  this  State,  (England);  but 
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all  that  is  required  of  us  in  the  making  of  our  lawes  and 
ordinances,  offices  and  officers,  is  to  get  as  near  the  lawes 
of  England  as  may  be ;  which  we  punctually  follow  as 
neare  as  wee  can."  .  .  .  .  "  But  I  have  been  so  far  from 
slighting  the  laws  of  England  as  I  have  brought  my  own 
book  of  the  statutes  of  England  into  our  court,  that  so 
when  wee  have  w^anted  a  law  or  ordinance  we  might  see 
what  the  statutes  provided  in  that  kind,  and  found  a 
great  readiness  in  our  generall  court  to  take  all  help  and 
benefit  thereby." 

In  1647,  we  find  the  General  Court  ordering,  for  its 
guidance  in  framing  the  laws,  two  copies  of  each  of  the 
following  law  books — Coke  upon  Littleton,  Books  of 
Entryes,  Coke  upon  Magna  Charta,  New  Terms  of  the 
Law,  Dalton's  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Coke's  Reports. 

And  so  we  might  adduce  evidence,  both  general  and 
specific,  enough  to  fill  fifty  of  Mr.  Haskell's  columns, 
if  need  be,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  statements  of  the 
"noble"  Doctor,  and  the  "Catholic  Priest,"  and  their 
unscrupulous  endorser,  that  the  Colony  was  "  not  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  England,  nor  by  any  body  of  laws, 
which  insures  to  them  their  lives,  liberties  and  estates, 
according  to  their  natural  rights  as  freeborn  subjects  of 
England." 

By  the  way,  in  regard  to  a  distinction  of  late  some- 
times made  between  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  this  instance  of  Child  and  his  associates — selected 
by  Mr.  Oliver  as  best  illustrating  his  charges  against 
Massachusetts — her  representative  in  England,  and  her 
zealous  and  cordial  defender,  was  the  Governor  of  Plym- 
outh Colony.  Winslow  was  one  of  the  ablest,  perhaps 
the  ablest  man  in  New  England — a  man  of  noble  and 
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generous  spirit,  the  "  great  and  pious  soul "  who  so  hu- 
manely greeted  Roger  Williams,  the  apostle  of  liberty, 
in  his  way  through  Plymouth  to  the  Narraganset  coun- 
try. This  pilgrim  Puritan  had  before,  in  the  year  1635, 
represented  both  colonies  in  England,  and  answered  the 
complaints  and  libels  of  that  devout  churchman,  Thomas 
Morton,  twice  expelled  for  his  misconduct,  and  as  bitter 
as  he  was  unprincipled  in  his  revenge. 

If  any  one  doubts  that  Massachusetts  and  Plymouth 
were  one^  let  him  examine  Winslow's  pamphlet  in  reply 
to  the  malignant  spatterings  of  their  common  enemies, 
and  mark  its  spirit. 

The  title  is,  "  New  England's  Salamander,  discovered 
by  an  irreligious  and  scornful  pamphlet,  called  New 
England's  Jonas  cast  up  at  London,  &c.,  owned  by  Major 
John  Childe,  but  not  probable  to  be  written  by  him.'' 

It  was  in  answer  to  a  virulent  attack  upon  New  Eng- 
land, which  Winslow  identified,  "  line  by  line,  and  phiase 
by  phrase,"  as  the  work  of  Samuel  Vassall,  and  declared 
it  to  be  nothing  but  "  falsehoods  and  irreligious  jeeres 
and  scoffes."  He  says  that  he  called  Vassall  the  real 
author  of  the  work,  "  New  England's  Salamander,  be- 
cause of  his  constant  and  many  yeeres  exercise  and 
delight  in  opposition  to  whatsoever  hath  been  judged 
most  wholesome  and  safe"  for  New  England,  "either  in 
politicks  or  Ecclesias ticks,  being  ever  willing  to  enjoy 
the  common  benefits  of  peace  by  government,  which 
maintains  every  man  in  his  own  proper  right,  but  never 
willing  to  beare  any  part  of  the  charge  in  supporting 
the  same." 

We  have  seen  that  Vassall  was  a  resident  of  Plymouth 
Colony,  and  not  of  Massachusetts  ;  yet  he  was  a  chief 
instigator  to  the  idle  youth,  Child,  in  his  course  of  folly 
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and  wrong.  It  is  certain  that  the  right-minded,  manly 
Winslow,  who  knew  the  spirit  of  Massachusetts  as  w^ell 
as  we  can  learn  it  by  study,  knew  no  difference  between 
Massachusetts  and  his  own  Colony,  and  that  he  would 
have  spurned  any  unfavorable  comparison  between  the 
two  with  the  same  impetuous  spirit  and  manly  resent- 
ment with  which  he  met  the  calumnies  of  Child  and  his 
associates,  and  defeated  their  malicious  designs.  Nor 
would  he  have  accepted  it  as  a  palliation  of  the  injury, 
or  as  lessening  the  flagrancy  of  the  offence  to  truth,  be- 
cause their  defamatory  writings  were  tricked  out  in  all 
the  finery  of  gorgeous  and  glittering  rhetoric,  or  clothed 
in  the  most  sumptuous  apparel  of  typographic  skill  and 
taste. 

Thus  we  have  overwhelming  evidence  of  the  author's 
recklessness,  and  the  total  unworthiness  of  his  pages. 

There  is  not  a  lawyer  in  Massachusetts,  so  reckless 
of  his  reputation  with  the  jury,  that  he  would  dare  to 
abuse  their  confidence,  and  to  pervert  the  testimony, 
after  the  manner  of  the  elegant  fiction  called  "  The 
Puritan  Commonwealth,"  for,  though  he  appears  as  an 
advocate,  he  addresses  men  whose  respect  he  values,  and 
before  whom  the  evidence  is  fresh  and  complete.  But 
the  position  and  duty  of  the  historian  is  far  more  sacred ; 
his  is  somewhat  a  judicial  task,  and,  while  he  is  at 
liberty  to  present  Ms  views,  or  even  argue  the  case,  as 
some  judges  sometimes  do,  he  also  claims  our  confidence 
that  his  statements  are  true,  that  the  essential  facts  are 
substantially  and  accurately  related ;  he  invokes  our  trust 
not  only  as  a  just  judge,  but  as  a  conscientious  witness, 
telling  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  How 
lamentably  this  lover  of  "King  Charles,  the  Martyr," 
this  eulogist  of  the  Jesuits,  this  apologist  for  the  Romish 
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church  and  for  absolutism,  this  hater  of  Protestantism 
and  of  Republicanism,  this  malignant  and  unscrupulous 
defamer  of  the  Puritans— his  own  fathers — how  sadly 
he  fails  of  these  essentials,  especially  in  the  fidelity  of  a 
witness,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  is  painfully  clear. 
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